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Pitcrms’ AND OTHER TaLes: After waiting until virtually 
the last moment for a visa, Richard C. Hottelet has made it 
to Moscow as part of the CBS team covering the Adenauer 
talks. It was this team, by the way, for which another NL 
contributor, Senator Estes Kefauver, interceded directly 
with Communist Party Secretary Khrushchev. We hope to 
receive Hottelet’s impressions of Moscow soon. . . . Another 
Moscow visitor will be Melvin J. Lasky, whose visa has just 
been approved in Berlin. Lasky, now in Milan for the 
International Congress for Cultural Freedom, will visit the 
U.S. next month in connection with the publication of his 
new Anchor Review, will see the USSR in the winter. . . . 
Among the other NL writers at Milan are George F. Kennan, 
Sidney Hook, Raymond Aron, Daniel Bell and Michael 
Polanyi. . . . Hans Kohn, for his part, was one of the two 
American observers at the world conference of the Liberal 
International. . . . Oscar Schnabel, the economist whose 


obtained his (absolutely correct) information. Since the 
news Roberts published concerned events in the National 
Security Council, we are still perplexed at the Government's 
method of checking the leak; it seems to us it would have 
been far easier if the President had merely asked other 
members of “the team” which one had been talking. Need. 
less to say, newspaperman Roberts protected his sources 
and made the visit a matter of public knowledge; the 
abashed Justice Department looked the other way. 
Speaking of Washington’s murky atmosphere, we are not 
ignoring the two recent reports on the security problem. 
James Rorty is currently studying both of them—one by 
Rowland Watts on Army security cases, the other by Adam 
Yarmolinsky on Government cases—and will present his 
findings here shortly. Mr. Rorty, an old New Leaner hand, 
is, of course, co-author of McCarthy and the Communists. 
An overall view—or, rather, two overall views—of the 


i a aa 


report on French housing starts on page 10, has been to security system is also upcoming. This is the text of a CBS c 
Austria, Italy and Germany as well as France in the course radio debate last week between Walter Millis, former F 
of the summer. . . . T. R. Fyvel, who has now returned to military editor of the N.Y. Herald Tribune and now a con- 5 
London, spent the warm weather in Israel—as you can read sultant to the Fund for the Republic, and Judge Robert i 

on page 18... . Walter F. Hahn has just arrived in Tunis, Morris, who was counsel to the Senate Internal Security 
and we expect his reports on the North African situation Subcommittee during its celebrated investigation of the q 

shortly. . . . And S. M. Levitas, our Executive Editor, is Institute of Pacific Relations. Millis believes that, on balance, 
back at work after a seven-month bout with surgery and its the security system has failed; Morris holds that it has ci 
after-effects. been accomplishing the purposes for which it was designed. c 
Chalmers M. Roberts, whose last NEw LEADER article was Lecat Note: May we direct your attention to page 20, d 

“The Issues at Geneva” (July 18), was a news item on his in which the legal settlement between us and the Nation is 
own a fortnight ago. Roberts, ace diplomatic correspondent set forth. The Nation brought a libel action against us, as . 
of the Washington Post and Times-Herald who scored two you will recall, more than four years ago. b 
notable scoops on U.S. China policy last fall, was visited Note To Lipraries: THE New Leaper is indexed in the th 
by two Federal gumshoes who wanted to know how he Public Affairs Information Service. N 
m 
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great powers 





A European Views 
the Geneva Spirit 


By Herbert Luethy 


HE “meeting at the summit” in Geneva was a great 
eae event. Those present saw little that was con- 
crete, but they did see a spirit descending on the Big 
Four: the Geneva spirit. The phenomenon, witnessed by 
some two thousand journalists, manifested itself in smil- 
ing faces, polite speeches, cordial toasts and communi- 
qués with highly polished phrases. 

Apart from polished phrases, there was nothing in the 
communiqués—and with good reason: The Geneva spirit 
cannot be reduced to paragraphs, agreements and agen- 
das. What we saw at Geneva were not negotiations. Those 
are reserved for the foreign ministers’ meeting in Octo- 
ber; the nasty spat at Geneva over the wording of 
the final communiqué, where we again saw good old 
Nyetcheslav Molotov in action, indicates how the spirit 
may suffer in its descent to the lower echelons. But at the 
summit, the spirit reigned supreme. True, in their conver- 
sations the Big Four did refer to various troublesome sub- 
jects which have kept the world in somewhat of a fever. 
But the Big Four refused to become heated. They assured 
one another that they asked nothing of and had nothing 
against one another, and they assured themselves that 
they believed it. 

That was the Geneva spirit. I have obviously not done 
it justice in these few dry words. But the two thousand 
journalists at Geneva described it in millions of words. 
The gaps in the communiqués were filled by lyrical ac- 
counts of summer’s beauties. Matters involving a “new 
spirit” or lovely weather are generally left to children 
and poets—and also to those fine old soldiers who, alone 





The repercussions of July’s “sunamit conference” at Ge- 
neva are still being felt throughout the world, not least 
in Western Europe. How sound is the “new” concept 
that Washington and Moscow, by agreeing to disagree 
peaceably, can enforce a workable peace? That is the 
question which Herbert Luethy attempts to answer in 
this article, written for Preuves, monthly organ of the 
French Committee for Cultural Freedom. Mr. Luethy, a 
Swiss journalist who resides in Paris, is author of the 
recent France Against Herself and other’ works. 
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among adults, seem able to preserve a childlike purity 
of heart. It was not only because they represented lesser 
powers that the accomplished diplomat Anthony Eden 
and the brilliant lawyer Edgar Faure found themselves 
on the outer edges of this “heart-to-heart talk,” this con- 
versation of simple, good-hearted soldiers between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Marshal Zhukov, with Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin, a politician in soldier’s garb who nonethe- 
less has the calm bearing of a retired general, benevo- 
lently looking on while caressing his beard. Just what 
they said when they poured out their hearts, the press had 
no idea. But the spirit was clearly with them. 

Ten years ago, when another bright new world was 
supposedly being born, the Geneva spirit was in low 
repute. The founders of the United Nations were unani- 
mous on only one point: No one wanted to hear any 
more about Geneva and its detestable spirit. Then, 
Geneva meant the fruitless debates of the League of 
Nations, the baleful equality of the little with the great, 
endless conferences and useless resolutions, pettifogging 
disputes on the precedence of security over disarmament 
or vice versa—in a word, an institution which had failed 
dismally. Hence, the peace of the world was to rest on 
the new spirit of Yalta, on the unshakable unity of the 
victorious Great Powers, who would keep a paternal but 
strict watch over the flock of small nations. A little 
later, when it was noted that one of these good shepherds 
had devoured a dozen or so of its charges, the spirit of 
Yalta in turn came under attack; but no successor was 
found, so that for a while there was no spirit at all. The 
premise on which San Francisco attempted to construct 
a peace had been correct: The peace of the world would 
rest on mutual understanding among the Great Powers. 
But what can peace rest on if the Powers fall out among 
themselves? The wisdom of the nations and of the ages 
has not yet provided an answer to that question—except, 
obviously, the old prescription which no one wished to 
hear again, i.e., that when misunderstanding arises, one 
must try to reach new understanding. 

The rehabilitation of the Geneva spirit does not rep- 








resent a return to the old days of the League of Nations. 
It is rather the Big Three of Yalta—seemingly enlarged 
to Four, actually reduced to Two—which was revived in 
the Palais des Nations, and it was the memory of war- 
time camaraderie between the American and Russian 
commanders which caused the spirit to descend over the 
negotiating table. This was quite plain to the ladies of the 
WCTU at Evanston who—aroused by the news that the 
Russians were having several shipments of vodka sent to 
Geneva—sent a wire imploring the Big Four to abstain 
from drink during their deliberations; for, so they said, 
the misfortunes of the postwar era had stemmed from the 
way Stalin at Yalta had plied his companions with liq- 
uor. Without discussing the WCTU’s views on the origins 
of the cold war, one may say their fears are exaggerated. 
The visionary intoxication of the three Olympians of 





YALTA: "SPECIAL GENIUS AND GENERAL CONFUSION’ 


Yalta, remodeling a shattered world to suit their fancy, 
resulted less from alcohol than from their own special 
genius and the general confusion at the time. 

It was not in this sense that the spirit of Yalta was 
revived at Geneva. None of the Big Four meeting on Lake 
Leman seemed to think himself a god or even a genius, 
and no one will reproach them for being too fanciful. 
Polite, modest, slightly bewildered, they were more like 
sorcerers apprentices, frightened by the new world of 
atomic bombs, artificial moons and flying saucers which 
they were expected to rule, and gravely concerned lest 
this planet blow up not merely in the political but in the 
physical sense of the word. Hence the new tone of humil- 
ity which characterized Geneva, and the new feeling 
which governed the behavior of the participants, i.e., that 
no government is any longer in a position to manipulate 
the devilish toys being built in the laboratories of Nevada 


and Siberia, that no political dispute can justify their 
use, and that even the pursuit of these experiments—what 
is called the armed peace—has become a dangerous game 
of uncontrollable forces which must be held in check. 

These are truths which have long been apparent to the 
unsophisticated, to atomic scientists and to philosophers, 
but which merely make professional diplomats shrug 
their shoulders: One does not base a policy on pious 
generalities. Yet the Geneva Conference seems to have 
been conducted in just this “naive” spirit: Two old sol- 
diers, who hate war because they have waged it, opened 
up their hearts to each other. It may be that Russians and 
Americans, in part by temperament but chiefly because 
the factories of doom are on their soil, are more subject 
to that naive fear than European statesmen who have 
more readily retained their feelings of national grandeur 
because their horizons are limited to nearby frontier posts 
—it may be, so to speak, that Eisenhower and Zhukov 
spoke on a different wave-length from Macmillan and 
Pinay. From this viewpoint, the most disturbing pros- 
pect may be that, in a few years, the manufacture of 
genocidal weapons will be within the grasp of any semi- 
industrialized country, Central American dictator or even 
well organized gang of thugs, and any terrorist can carry 
an atom bomb in his suitcase. With this prospect ahead, 
the idea of a return to the Yalta spirit, to the worldwide 
tutelage of the Great Powers, which will temporarily 
monopolize the terrible engines of destruction, begins to 
look quite reasonable—much more reasonable, anyhow, 
than the restoration of national sovereignties and the 
attempt to create a system of multiple balances of power. 
The neutrals—there you have the menace of tomorrow! 

We have not reached that point yet. It is a long way 
from Geneva’s platitudes on the atomic era to the defini- 
tion of a policy, and to say that Geneva pointed out that 
way is an exaggeration. The history of postwar diplo- 
matic conferences has provided few documents as dis- 
appointing as the instructions left by the Big Four to 
their foreign ministers. The real miracle of the Geneva 
spirit is that it brought about a detente without resolving 
any of the conflicts between East and West. Everything 
took place as though the cold war, the arms race and the 
defensive alliances had no other cause than bad manners 
in international diplomacy and, perhaps, a few of the 
aging Stalin’s quirks which complicated relations among 
the chiefs of state. There were, however, other causes: 
the Soviet seizure of half of Europe, the Iron Curtain, 
the Communist fifth columns added to the Soviet mili- 
tary threat to the surviving half of the Continent; the 
defensive measures taken by the free world, the U.S. 
organization of alliances and bases around the Soviet 
bloc; and, as a result, a division of the world resting on 
force and intimidation alone, a brutal state of affairs as 
temporary, as contrary to justice and nature now as it 
was ten years ago. 

These are secondary matters, perhaps, alongside the 
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threat of total destruction. But the knowledge of death 
has never spared men the cares of living, and the horror 
of war is not sufficient prescription for the organization 
of international peace. With the descent from the summit 
to the lower echelons, the Geneva spirit gives way once 
again to diplomatic negotiations of the classic give-and- 
take type: Abashed though the statesmen may be by the 
prospects of apocalypse, great powers cannot realisti- 
cally be expected to evacuate positions which, justly or 
unjustiy, they now control. Fear pure and simple justifies 
only immobility and the status quo. The cold war crys- 
talized the division of the world; will the detente merely 
legitimize this division? 

Judging from appearances, yes. At Geneva, the issue of 
the satellites was raised only pro 
Jorma and was swiftly glided over: 
the Russians appreciatively acknowl- 
edged that it would not be “realistic” 
now to bring up the Atlantic Pact 
and the Western European Union. 
With Europe thus partitioned, plainly 
also the time is “not yet ripe” for the 
reunification of Germany—however 
one may picture the “ripening” for 
which Russia is waiting. But it is a 
curious sort of optimism to imagine 
that time, patience and smiles will 
be enough to reunite the two sections 
of Germany or of Europe, one of 
them living under freedom and the 
other under terror, without seeing 
either freedom or tyranny go under 
in the process. For some time, true, 
this optimism has been spread by a 
growing number of traveling co- 
existentialists: Gradually, they say, 
cultural exchanges, organized tourism 
and East-West trade will bring a 
relaxation of the Communist regimes, 
dissolution of the Iron Curtain, eradication of the differ- 
ences between the Adenauer and Grotewohl regimes. 
Compared with Stalin’s total blackout, the few cracks 
made in the Iron Curtain are indeed impressive. But they 
seem quite trivial if one recalls the virtually unlimited 
freedom of movement permitted foreigners in Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy before the war, with substantial 
gains for their propaganda if not for peace and freedom. 
One must either think in terms of generations or regard 
the Communist regimes as practically extinct in order to 
expect these tourist concessions to yield anything beyond 
a snappier refurbishing of the status quo. There will be 
more frequent get-togethers at the summit for whiskey or 
vodka, with unpleasant subjects carefully avoided; and, 
by thus making closer personal contacts, the statesmen 
may end by finding a way to gradually emerge from the 
present state of siege. Since for Soviet Russia the state 
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of siege is not the result of external factors but rather 
the very essence of the regime, we will see if it fades 
away by itself or if it is the Western alliance which dis- 
solves more rapidly under the heat of this cordiality at 
the summit. Anyone is entitled to his own guess: at the 
moment, optimism reigns in both camps. 

Following the Geneva Conference, the London Econ- 
omist noted a “historical paradox,” to wit, that President 
Eisenhower’s success lay not in having obtained conclu- 
sive proof from the Russians of their good faith but in 
having given them proof of American good faith. That 


is an astonishing new phenomenon which can have far- 
reaching results. For it is not quite true that the Russians 
conceded nothing: They did concede that they believed 
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n Eisenhower’s good faith, and they publicized this fact 
in their newspapers and radio broadcasts. That was 
unheard of in the annals of the cold war; and, unless 
there is a sudden reversal, ten years of propaganda 
against the Western warmongers have now been dis- 
avowed and the Partisans of Peace can go home. 

There was also another closely related change of atti- 
tude by the Russians, which may not have received the 
attention it deserved because it seemed so negative, but 
which in reality was almost a proof of good faith: name- 
ly, the simple fact that they had nothing new to propose. 
For months, Western prophets had been spreading panic: 
The Russians would arrive in Geneva with spectacular 


Tr 


new ideas on disarmament, security and German unity, 
and, in the face of this cascade of bold initiatives, the West 
would be reduced to saying nothing but “nyet.” As it 
turned out, the Western representatives at Geneva bristled 








with ideas: Premier Faure presented his plan for divert- 
ing appropriations hitherto budgeted for arms to a 
world philanthropic institution: Prime Minister Eden 
pulled European-security plans out of his sleeve by the 
dozen; President Eisenhower took the Russians’ breath 
away with his scheme for legalized aerial espionage. In 
short, the West had plans to spare. The Russians, on the 
other hand, hadn’t brought a single new idea and con- 
tented themselves with politely saying “nyet” to every- 
thing. To be sure. they hauled out a series of ancient 
claims: They wanted the Western alliance absorbed into 
a “security pact” with the Eastern bloc; they wanted the 
Americans to evacuate Europe so that there would be no 
armed might between Russia and the Atlantic: they 
wanted the Adenauer Government to negotiate on an 
equal footing with Moscow’s East German puppets and 
share power in Germany with them. Those are under- 
standable desires which, from the Soviet point of view. 
are no more absurd than Western demands that the Rus- 
sians evacuate Eastern Europe without a quid pro quo. 
Formulated in this manner, however. without demagogic 
camouflage and with no pretension to speak in the name 
of humanity, progress. peace and the working masses, 
these Russian claims have nothing in them calculated to 
spark petition-gathering campaigns: they are, at most. 
points of departure for diplomatic bargaining. 

And that is precisely what is new. Not so long ago, 
the Russians, armed to the teeth and enveloped in im- 
penetrable military secrecy, were loudly demanding an 
immediate ban on nuclear weapons—American, that is; 
while engaged in plundering their half of Germany, they 
were proclaiming themselves the champions of German 
unity and independence; and. with the same objectives 
but a different vocabulary, they were transforming every 
international conference into a propaganda battle. while 
appealing to foreign peoples to oppose their warlike gov- 
ernments. To be sure, the old formulas have not com- 
pletely disappeared: on returning home, Marshal Bulga- 
nin did say again that the West had finally had to retreat 
before the Soviet will to peace. But the tone was differ- 
ent: Soviet diplomacy at Geneva was no longer the soap- 
box diplomacy of the cold war. 

This unexpected change seems to have surprised the 
Westerners. They needn’t have racked their brains so. 
For if the propaganda smokescreen really does lift, and 
both sides do try to create an international order capable 
of assuring peace, it will become clear that it is the 
West. and not Russia, which provides the idea and the 
model. No conceivable international order is compatible 
with the Iron Curtain, the ideological state of war and 
totalitarian terror; the Soviet system, with its official 
ideology and its permanent mobilization, is the very 
antithesis of any concept of international order—save 
that of Communist world domination. Only an open 
world can be a world at peace; all the rest—institutions, 
guarantees, controls—is mere superstructure. And the 


idea of an open world is the very foundation of Western 
society. If the Soviet rulers, who have been waging holy 
war against the rest of the world, want to take this path, 
they are starting a long and painful journey, and in the 
final analysis the inner transformation of their regime 
will show whether they wish to, or can, emerge from the 
state of war. The “collective leadership” which has suc- 
ceeded Stalin (and which was by no means present in 
toto at Geneva, since the four collective leaders con- 
stantly felt impelled to telephone Moscow—one wonders 
to whom) may ultimately end in any kind of regime. The 
most daring hypothesis, however, would be that we shall 
see a stable, settled regime. Anything is possible, but the 
changes which count are not those made in secret, in the 
inner sanctums of power. Freedom cannot be created 
secretly; even the most partial freedom must be seen. 
With all this, there has been a great deal of discussion 
of the world in general, of understanding among the 
Great Powers, of the nuclear age. interplanetary or 
apocalyptic. Everyone seems to have forgotten that the 
official agenda at Geneva dealt only with local European 
questions. The Geneva spirit hovered high above the 
stagnant pools of this continent, whose tedious little 
problems will quickly be resolved once the Great Powers 
reach an understanding. At the time of Yalta and Pots- 
dam, General de Gaulle protested eloquently against the 


“solve European questions outside of 


Big Three desire to 
Europe.” This time, the Great Powers met in the heart 
of Europe, and France was present. But Premier Faure, 
who was seated at the conference table, and West Ger- 
man Chancellor Adenauer, who was not, cannot have felt 
much differently. Beside the overriding Russo-American 
cordiality, Bonn with its East German problem and Paris 
with its North African problem felt similarly sidetracked. 

Europe, after all, is still only a poorly defined geo- 
graphic concept, like the Balkans, the Middle East or 
Southeast Asia—objects of, but not participants in, nego- 
tiation. And there is nothing to protest against; it is not 
the fault of the Great Powers that this little continent has 
remained without a common voice and will, and that the 
Powers are forever entrusted with European order or 
disorder. If a vision of Europe’s future appeared on the 
horizon at Geneva-—-still distant and vague, but already 
more realistic than all the vanished Europes of the good 
Europeans—it is that of a Russo-American condominium, 
whether it be under the name of a “European security 
system” or of a “neutral zone.” Someone, after all, must 
assume responsibility for this mosaic of countries which 
have too many industries, too many technicians and too 
many inventors for them to be simply set adrift in the 
midst of the atomic age. The Great Power entente, once 
established, will do very easily without intermediaries 
and courtiers. The Yalta spirit revived at Geneva is as yet 
no more than a vague cloud on the horizon. But it is sig- 
nificant that it inspired far less enthusiasm in Bonn, 


Paris and London than in Moscow and Washington. 
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ALTIMORE is the largest city be- 
B low the Mason-Dixon line. From 
the beginning of our history, it has 
been distinguished for its accom- 
plishments in the arts, in education 
and in the graces that make for pleas- 
ant living. It is now becoming clear 
that this metropolis of the Maryland 
Free State is rapidly achieving a 
new claim to distinction. Along with 
Washington. D.C. and Wilmington. 
Delaware, it is taking the lead in 
interpreting the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on segregation in the schools. 

This month. we enter our second 
year of experiments in integration 
under terms of the decision of May 
17, 1954. Very opportunely, the 
Maryland Commission on Interracial 
Problems and the Baltimore Commis- 
sion on Human Relations have com- 
pleted a study of Baltimore’s year of 
experience with integration. The 
study occupied the first four months 
of the current year, and the commis- 
sions have now published and dis- 
tributed a very adequate digest of it. 
Recently, I suggested that Southern 
communities which stand hesitantly 
at the edge of racial integration send 
Visitors to Wilmington to look into 
what has happened there. Now I can 
add to this practical advice: Let them 
send to Dr. John H. Fischer, Bal- 
timore Superintendent of Schools. 
for the 32-page pamphlet entitled 
Desegregation in the Baltimore City 
Schools. From its pages they can 
learn how a great Southern city made 
integration work in record time. 

First, it must be understood that 
Baltimore is just as Southern as At- 
lanta or New Orleans. It contains 
nearly a million people, about a 
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quarter of whom are Negro. Since 
the Civil War, it has been as seg- 
regated as any other 
entertainment, transportation, educa- 


town. In 


tion—practically every aspect of life 
—Negroes and whites have lived 
separately. Yet, this segregated 
Southern city accepted the dictum of 
the Supreme Court within a few days 
after it was laid down and last Sep- 
tember began operating its school 
system on a completely integrated 
basis. The methods employed are 
worth examination, 

The distinctive mark of the Balti- 
more way was the positive leadership 
given by public officials. The Balti- 
more Board of School Commission- 
ers was better prepared than most 
educational bodies for the present 
test. It had as its President Roszell 
C. Thomsen, who became a Federal 
judge on the day the decision was 
announced. It had as one of its mem- 
bers Roger Howell, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Law School. Un- 
der the leadership of these men, the 
Board had honestly and intelligently 
tried to enforce the “separate but 
equal” idea. They discovered that it 
could not be made to work—so they 
were alerted to the need of change 
and prepared to accept it. 

Superintendent Fischer sounded a 
positive note from the start. When 
reporters approached him, he said he 
could not see that the decision pre- 
sented “any special problems.” It 
was to be enforced, and that was 
that. He was supported by the City 
Solicitor. Speaking to his 6,000 
teachers on June 14, less than a 
month after the decision, the Super- 
intendent spoke boldly and eloquent- 
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ly in favor of integration. The 
churches, the newspapers and other 
opinion-influencing groups promptly 
chimed in. Positive leadership under- 
cut fear and suspicion. 

There was, of course, a good deal 
of rather inarticulate opposition. But 
had it not been for the professional 
rabble-rousing of Bryant Bowles and 
his few followers, there would have 
been no open flare-ups. Such trouble 
as did occur was limited to white 
areas in South Baltimore which had 
been holding the real-estate 
against the advent of Negroes. Bal- 
timore’s desegregation policy worked 


line 


smoothly from September 7 to Sep- 
tember 29. Picketing broke out at 
School 34, South High School and a 
few other schools. Mysterious tele- 
phone-callers did their best to fright- 
en parents. Parading recalcitrants 
tried to call out the pupils of other 
schools. The Commissioner of Police 
spent a couple of days merely keeping 
order and then announced that he 
would strictly enforce two Maryland 
laws which forbid interference with 
operation of the schools. The next 
morning, the excitement had died 
away. There never had been much 
real steam behind it. 

Since then, the Baltimore schools 
have been quietly carrying on with 
some Negro pupils in formerly white 
schools and some white pupils in 
formerly Negro schools. After a care- 
ful examination, the sociologists who 
made the study reported: “As far as 
this study was able to determine 
from interviews with principals and 
teachers, there are no school or 
classroom problems inherent in in- 
tegration.” 








JAPAN’S COMMUNISTS 
GO ‘LOVABLE’ AGAIN 


After five years of underground activity, the party has decided to scrap 


its ‘nuclear self-defense corps’ and ‘act within the law’ to reach the masses 


TOKYO 

FTER five years of semi-illegal 
aeons the Japanese Com- 
munist party has emerged above 
ground once more. At the end of 
June, 
down to the lower echelons to “abol- 


word-of-mouth orders went 


ish the underground and military or- 
ganizations’ and “destroy secret 
documents and discard weapons.” 
Within a few days, Japanese police 
authorities reported finding firearms 
and explosives which had _ been 
thrown into the sea, left in wooded 
areas or simply deposited in garbage 
cans. 

At the same time, the Communist 
underground magazine, Star of the 
Nation, which had directed illegal 
activities, suspended publication. The 
last issue, dated June 22, declared: 

“After estimating the present situ- 
ation and power balance between the 
enemy and our side, we have come to 
the conclusion that our self-defense 
organizations have been 
against the interests of national unity 
and solidarity. Therefore, we have 
decided to dissolve the nuclear self- 
defense corps and other permanent 
self-defense organizations. . . . In 


working 


the present situation, these organiza- 
tions are becoming an élite minority 
isolated from the nation.” 

The Communist underground mili- 
tary units, or “nuclear self-defense 
corps,” were organized just after 
the outbreak of war in Korea in an- 
ticipation of an early “liberation” of 
Japan. Some 500 separate “corps” 
were set up, comprising 8,000 picked 
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youths. They trained and built up 
arsenals in the accepted Maoist man- 
ner, periodically attacking police 
forces, U.S. Army vehicles and rail- 
way stations with “Molotov cock- 
tails,” bamboo spears and other 
weapons. The May Day 1952 riots 
were only one of their more spec- 
tacular exploits. 

Paralleling the “self-defense corps” 
were underground political bodies, 
the so-called “local bureaus,” which 
operated under the cover of the par- 
ty’s legal local committees. There 
were 499 of these, embracing about 
3,000 underground workers. 

Now all these illegal groups have 
been done away with. The CP held its 
Sixth National Conference in Tokyo 
on July 23 to ratify the decision, with 


the chairmen of the 100-odd_ local 
committees in attendance. After the 
conference, a spokesman announced 
that the party will henceforth “act 
within the law” to “penetrate deeply 
into the masses.” 

While switching to legal tactics, 
the Communists also abolished the 
old “politburo” and set up in its 
place a new seven-man board of 
permanent directors. The post of 
party Secretary-General was dropped 
and replaced by that of First Secre- 
tary. The new system of leadership, 
with no apparent supreme boss, is 
clearly intended to follow the pat- 
tern of “collective leadership” set in 
the Soviet Union since the death of 
Stalin. 

Against this background of scene- 





TOKYO PEACE DEMONSTRATORS: DIRECT-ACTION PHASE IS OVER 
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shifting for a “new look” came the 
dramatic announcement that former 
Secretary-General Kyuichi Tokuda, 
in hiding since General MacArthur’s 
sweeping purge of Japanese Com- 
munist leaders in June 1950, had 
died in Peking almost two years ago. 
Tokuda had long been associated 
with a policy of direct, revolutionary 
action to achieve the “liberation” of 
Japan. Now, in a statement following 
the Sixth National Conference, his 
tactics have been vigorously de- 
nounced as “leftist deviation.” 

The most spectacular development 
in the Japanese CP’s tactical about- 
face, however, was reserved for the 
night of August 11, when Sanzo 
Nosaka, top-ranking leader since 
Tokuda’s death, and two other party 
chieftains suddenly came out of hid- 
ing after five years. Within several 
days, Nosaka had been named First 
Secretary of the party. After World 
War II, the new leader, in contrast 
to the revolutionary-minded Tokuda, 
had pressed for a “lovable” Commu- 
nist party with broad national ap- 
peal. As a result, he was pilloried by 
the Cominform shortly before the 
Korean War as un-Marxist and “a 
servant of American imperialism.” 
and he escaped being purged from 
the party ranks only by publicly con- 
fessing his “mistakes.” Now this ex- 
ponent of peaceful revolution holds 
the reins of power in the Japanese 
CP. 

The new temperate Communist 
line in Japan is, of course, part of the 
current worldwide Soviet peace of- 
fensive. Japanese Communists no 
longer speak of an ultimate dictator- 
ship of the proletariat; instead, they 
are concentrating all their efforts on 
“expanding the peace movement and 
uniting all patriotic forces for na- 
tional liberation and a democratic 
united front.” 

The party’s two main objectives at 
present are to promote the Commu- 
nist “peace” movement and intensify 
anti-American feeling among the 
Japanese people. They have already 
scored considerable gains in both di- 
rections. On the one hand, the Gov- 
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ernment has permitted Japanese dele- 
gations to attend numerous “peace” 
rallies, youth festivals, etc. staged by 
international Communist fronts. At 
the same time, the current contro- 
versy over the extension of runways 
at U.S. Army air bases in Japan has 
provided a splendid opportunity for 
anti-American agitation among farm- 
ers aroused at the prospect of having 
to sell their ancestral lands. (In this 
stand, incidentally, the Communists 
have been joined by Japan’s right- 
wing as well as left-wing Socialists. ) 
The report—officially denied in 


Washington—that the “Honest John” 
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rockets soon to be brought into Ja- 
pan will be equipped with atomic 
warheads has lent further impetus 
to the anti-American campaign. The 
CP leaders, backed by radio broad- 
casts from Communist China, accuse 
the Japanese Government of turning 
the nation into a base for future 
atomic war. 

As a political party with only two 
representatives in the national Diet, 
the Japanese CP is a negligible fac- 
tor. As a mouthpiece for Soviet 
“peace” propaganda, however, it is 
a force to be reckoned with. 

Today, the party has 100,000 
members, 60,000 of whom are re- 
garded as activists, plus perhaps 200.- 
000 to 300,000 fellow-travelers. Of 





the membership, 5 per cent represent 
salaried party functionaries, 16.9 
per cent trade-unionists, 12.9 per 
cent white-collar workers, 14.5 per 
cent businessmen and_ professionals, 
3 per cent students, and 20.8 per cent 
farmers. The Japanese CP is thus far 
more a “petty bourgeois” party than 
it is one of revolutionary proletari- 
ans, and it is hardly in a position to 
bring off a successful revolution. 
With its extensive lower-middle-class 
base, however, it constitutes a power- 
ful propaganda machine. 

In this connection, the make-up of 
the seven-man “presidium” that now 
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controls the party is instructive. Not 
more than one or two can be de- 
scribed as proletarians in the proper 
sense of the term. Nosaka, the First 
Secretary, is a former college pro- 
fessor. Shiga and Migamoto, respec- 
tively the No. 2 and 3 men in the 
party hierarchy, are students of 
Marxism who stepped directly from 
school into full-time CP activity. At 
the present stage of international 
Communist policy, ex-Professor No- 
saka, with his quiet, genteel bearing, 
is an ideal successor to the violent, 
uncouth Tokuda. The carefully timed 
announcement of the latter’s death 
clearly writes finis, for the time be- 
ing, to Japanese Communism’s direct- 
action phase. 
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According to the estimates of the 
National Assembly’s Committee on 
Reconstruction, War Damage and 
Housing: 

e 30 per cent of the people of 
Paris live in houses built more than 
a hundred years ago. 

¢ Only 10 per cent of Paris lodg- 
ings contain bathrooms, as compared 
with nearly 90 per cent in the U.S. 

¢ 400,000 people in Paris alone 
live (at exorbitant rents) in sub- 
leased furnished private or hotel 
rooms. 

e@ 175,000 Parisians live in slums 
without the most rudimentary sani- 
tary installations. 

World War II, of course, brought 
the crisis into focus, During the 
war, 457,000 dwellings were com- 
pletely destroyed; 848,000 were 
partly destroyed. But housing con- 
struction since the war has failed 
to keep pace with France’s increased 
population. 

In 1946, France’s 39.8 million 
people lived in 12.7 million lodgings. 
From 1946 through the end of 1954, 
the population increased to 43 mil- 
lion—a rise of 8 per cent. New 
housing starts in that period num- 
bered 409,000; 201.000 other dwell- 
ings were reconstructed and 149,000 
were repaired. The overall increase 
in available dwellings was 4.8 per 
cent. So, in spite of the accelerated 
rate of construction (mounting from 
50,000 units in 1949 to 162,000 in 
1954), the already abominable hous- 
ing situation had actually become 
worse, To merely match the popula- 
tion increase since 1946, an addi- 
tional 400,000 dwellings would have 
heen required. 

The French Government expects 
to build 210,000 homes this year. 
and 300,000 annually in the years to 
come. Since somewhere around 140.- 
000 new dwellings are needed each 
year to house the population increase, 
this means that, at best, French hous- 
ing will not reach its 1946 level un- 
til the end of 1957! Only in 1958 
will France be capable of dealing 
with her housing crisis of 1946. 

And this crisis actually goes back 
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to the First World War and is closely 
tied to the steady inflation of the 
franc over four decades. In 1914, 
5 francs could buy an American 
dollar; in 1929, it took 25 francs; 
in 1938, 35. Today, the official rate 
of exchange is 350 francs to the 
dollar. 

During this long inflation, there 
was stringent and dogmatic rent con- 
trol. This kept apartment rents so 
low that they were completely out 
of proportion to the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the franc. In new 





and 313 francs in France (still well 
below the official exchange rate of 
350). But the equivalent of $1 spent 
on rent in the United States is 95 
francs—which, expressed in purchas- 
ing power, means that the French 
tenant on the average spends as much 
for three months’ rent as the Ameri- 
can spends for one month. 

Even this average is deceiving. 
The fact is that old tenants spend 
much less than the average and new 
ones spend much more. In any case, 
the result is that many landlords fail 
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buildings, apartment rents were left 
to free agreement between landlord 
and tenant; but the rent, once agreed 
on, was frozen. From time to time. 
some rent increases were permitted, 
but they were hardly enough to cover 
the increasing cost of services and 
to provide for the most urgent re- 
pairs. The average rent never reached 
half the cost-of-living 
most of the time stayed far below 


index. and 


that mark. 

A recent publication of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation compares the purchas- 
ing power of the franc with that of 
the dollar. The items in the average 
family budget which can be bought 
for $1 in the U.S. cost between 223 


to keep their buildings in repair, and 
an ever-increasing percentage of old 
buildings turn into slums. 

This depreciation of the franc 
also killed off the mortgage business 
for all practical purposes. The little 
home construction that took place 
was done for wealthy people, mostly 
in the form of cooperative owner- 
ship. Buying of apartments in old 
and new buildings replaced rent- 
ing. Left in the cold were all the 
people who lacked the means to buy 
apartments or to take over old leases 
through exorbitant under-the-counter 
payments. 

Societies are used to having the 
difference between rich and poor ex- 
pressed in their dwellings. But in 





France the cleavage is even more 
serious. As against the privileged 
group which enjoys more or less sat- 
isfactory dwellings. there are hun- 
dreds of thousands in the older gen- 
eration who live in unsanitary old 
buildings and slums; and there are 
hundreds of thousands of young 
people who have no homes of their 
own at all. One needs no sociological 
statistics to conclude that many of 
these people vote Communist or do 
not vote at all. 

Three years after the war, the 
French began to deal with the situa- 
tion. A law promulgated on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948 provided for a mod- 
est, gradual increase in rents. Its 
primary objectives were to induce 
landlords to repair their buildings, 
and to diminish the gap between 
rents in old buildings and the much 
higher rents in new ones. 

Since that time, numerous laws, 
decrees and executive orders have 
been promulgated to promote mass 
construction of new homes. Sub- 
stantial tax exemption for 25 years 
is granted to new homes end apart- 
ment buildings. Employers of more 
than 10 people must pay | per cent 
of all their payroll into special funds 
for moderate-rent home construction. 

The most 
home construction, however, are sub- 


drastic incentives to 
sidies, first granted by a law passed 
in 1950 and supplemented by other 
legislation and decrees since. As of 
now. the following subsidies are 
granted for 20 years: 

1, For the construction of “eco- 
nomic and family lodgings” (these 
are modest dwellings in which a so- 
called salle d'eau, containing a toilet 
and shower, replaces the conventional 
bathroom with tub), the Government 
pays the owners an annual subsidy 
of 1.000 frances ($2.86) per square 
meter (about 11 square feet) of floor 
space. To qualify for this subsidy. 
the apartments or homes must meet 
the following specifications: 

® Ceilings no higher than 8’ 214”. 

© Floor space between 366 and 
1,180 square feet. depending on the 
size of the family. 
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© Construction costs limited to 


1.25 million francs ($3.600) for a 


two-room apartment (floor space, 
366-484 square feet); 1.5 million 
francs ($4.300) for three rooms 


(floor space up to 593 square feet) ; 
1.75 million francs ($5,000) for four 
rooms (floor space up to 73] square 
feet), and so on. (Only living and 
bedrooms are counted as rooms, but 
the above-described floor space cov- 
ers the whole dwelling. ) 

This means that the annual sub- 
sidy for a two-room avartment is 
somewhere between 34.000 and 45.- 
000 francs—or about 3.6 per cent of 
the construction costs. For the larg- 
est dwellings of this type (floor space 
up to 1,180 square feet, construction 
costs up to 2.7 million francs 
[$7.700]). the yearly subsidy of 
110.000 francs amounts to 4 per cent 
of the construction costs. Owners of 
such lodgings obtain, from public 
funds, long-term mortgages for up to 
90 per cent of the construction costs. 

2. For all other apartments (with 
floor space under 1,880 square feet) 
and individual homes (with floor 
space under 2,042 square feet). the 
annual subsidy per square meter is 
somewhat less—600 francs ($1.70) 
per square meter. This 
whether the dwellings are leased or 
sold, but it does not apply to luxury 


avvlies 


lodgings, only to those whose con- 
struction costs are not “too high.” 
Owners of such buildings can also 
receive long-term mortgages of up to 
75 ver cent of construction costs. 

3. In addition, the Government 
grants considerable special allow- 
ances to such tenants or home-buy- 
ers, who are entitled to the so-called 
“family allowances,” established to 
increase the birth rate after the heavy 
strain of the two wars. (The family- 
allowance system can be understood 
when one realizes that in the United 
States a little more than 8 per cent 
of the people are over 65 years old. 
while in France more than 12 per 
cent are 65 or over.) 

In addition to the various subsi- 
dies and allowances, Government has 
been the main investor in home con- 


struction. Of all housing investment 
in 1954, public funds were responsi- 
ble for 61.37 per cent. Home con- 
struction last year amounted to 54] 


billion francs ($1.54 billion), of 
which 332 billion francs ($950 mil- 
lion) was financed by mortgages out 
of public funds. 

Some revival of private invest 
ment in mortgages is now apparent, 
most!y by insurance companies and 
savings banks. But this is far from 
sufficient to cover the most pressing 
needs. Mortgages are almost impos- 
sible to obtain on existing buildings. 
Small mortgage loans to finance re- 
pairs or purchase of apartments are 
obtainable, if at all, only for short 
periods (2-5 years) at exorbitant in- 
terest rates (up to 12 per cent a 
year). 

Furthermore, Government mort- 
gages for new construction are re- 
stricted to the two lowest and cheap- 
est grades of housing. But these can 
hardly satisfy the needs of the large 
middle class—professional _ people, 
intellectuals, higher business, bank 
and Government employes. Such peo- 
ple could afford to pay higher rent 
or acquire slightly more expensive 
apartments, but they lack the means 
to finance construction or acquisition 
in full. The Central Mortgage Insti- 
tute of France, the Crédit Foncier, a 
corporation owned by private share- 
holders but controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, grants mortgages up to 50 
per cent of construction costs to 
builders and buyers of such middle: 
income homes, but its means are 
limited. The total invested by the 
Crédit Foncier in such mortgages 
during 1954 amounted to little more 
than 5 billion francs ($14.5 mil- 
lion). 

At the present moment, the French 
Government cannot do very much 
more than it is already doing, if it 
wants to avoid serious inflation. U.S. 
investments in French housing, how- 
ever, could render a great service to 
the social stability of our French ally, 
and—thanks to France’s higher in 
terest rates—would be good business 
as well. 
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In search of a U.S. foreign policy 


KENNANLAND 
REVISITED 


By Benjamin H. Brown 


NYONE WHO FINDS FAULT with George Kennan’s 
— as I shall have occasion to do in these articles, 
should start, I think, by acknowledging the debt this 
country owes him. Kennan’s understanding of the Soviet 
threat has helped us measure, and go far toward master- 
ing, an unprecedented challenge to our way of life. His 
dogged insistence that diplomacy is a game of power, 
not platitude, helped puncture a dangerous illusion of 
American statesmanship. The containment doctrine, im- 
plying coalition and cooperation with other free peoples, 
supplied the master strategic concept for resistance to 
Soviet expansion. 

These ideas underlie many of the foreign policy enact- 
ments of two administrations. The credit must of course 
be widely shared. But much of it belongs to Kennan, and 
not a little to other former members of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff, which Kennan organized in 
1947, Recent books by three alumni of this remarkable 
group—Dorothy Fosdick, Louis Halle and Charles Burton 
Marshall—are valuable supplements to the basic Ken- 
nan texts.* 

For all this, there are serious shortcomings in the 


* George Kennan, American Diplomacy and The Realities of American Foreign 
Policy ; Dorothy Fosdick, Common Sense and World Affairs; Louis Halle, Civiliza- 
tion and Foreign Policy; Charles Burton Marshall, The Limits of Foreign Policy. 
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(First of two articles) 





GEORGE F. KENNAN 


Kennan approach. First, he rates too low, in my opinion, 
the likelihood that Americans in their present mood can 
adequately respond to the growing demands of their 
position of world leadership. This makes him an un- 
reliable guide for the high ground beyond containment, 
where the victories of the cold war will be consolidated 
or wasted. 

Second, Kennan’s “conceptual framework,” as he calls 
it, contains inadequate safeguards against the use of 
American power for short-term advantage at the expense 
of long-term objectives. To some extent, this deficiency 
is made good by Kennan’s former colleagues. | shall deal 
fully with this matter in another article. 

A third limitation arises from Kennan’s strong attach- 
ment to the forms and procedures of traditional diplomatic 
intercourse; these are linked in his mind with realism 
and power. He has a corresponding mistrust of the UN 
and other forms of international organization; these are 
linked in his mind with legalistic and moralistic policies 
that ignore the realities of power. The confusion of form 
and substance limits the usefulness of Kennan’s analysis 
at precisely the point where his keen insights might be 
of greatest value for the policy-making of the future. 

Let us pick up the thread of Kennan’s argument and 
see where it is apt to lead, for better or worse, in the 
period ahead. 


IGHT YEARS AGO, as the not-so-mysterious “Mr, X,” 

Kennan unveiled the containment theory for the 
readers of Foreign Affairs. Despite the claims of its 
critics, it was not purely a defensive doctrine. For behind 
the idea of “unalterable counterforce” lay the notion that 
the United States, by increasing the strains under which 
Soviet policy operates, could force upon the Kremlin a 
greater degree of moderation and circumspection—and 
in this way “promote tendencies which must eventually 
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SOVIET DELEGATION AT THE GENEVA CONFERENCE: ‘SOMETHING ELSE’ IS NOT FULLY CLEAR TO US 


find their outlet in either the break-up or the gradual 
mellowing of Soviet power.” Kennan suggested that we 
might begin to see evidence of such a turn of events if 
we could frustrate Soviet expansion for ten or fifteen 
years. 

Kennan’s prediction rested on a prescient analysis of 
Soviet internal weakness, on a shining faith in the great- 
ness of the Russian people, on a tough humanistic con- 
viction that there can be no real stability for a regime 
that lives by man’s debasement, and on his cool appraisal 
of the Kremlin’s leaders. The latter, in his opinion, were 
odious but thoroughly realistic. Their deep hostility 
toward us could not be charmed away. On the other hand, 
they had no desire for a general war and would have no 
qualms about backing up before superior force, if we 
left them a way to do so without loss of vital prestige. 

The hard question for Kennan—assuming the United 
States did the right things—was not whether desirable 
changes would in time come about and largely through 
the efforts of the Russian people themselves, but whether 
these changes would come about by the mellowing or 
violent overthrow of the regime. He did not prejudge 
this question and, so far as I know, he is still open-minded 
about it. 

But, by 1954, Kennan seemed to detect a hopeful 
quickening of the pace. “There is a change in process 
today from Stalinism to something else,” he wrote, “and 
the fact that this ‘something else’ is not fully clear to us 
is not a proof that it does not exist, or that it will not be 
something closer to the requirements of international 
stability than what we have known hitherto in the Soviet 
system.” 

How are we to tell if the “something else” that we 
perceive in Russia today is really closer—or moving 
closer—to the requirements of international stability? 
First, we need to have a clear image of the kind of Russia 
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that we can live with in a fair degree of tranquility. 
Equally important, we must know the practical limits 
beyond which we cannot or should not, in our own 
interest, go in claiming the right to concern ourselves 
with Russian developments. 

Kennan gives good advice on both points. It is ele: 
mentary that Russian national interests will continue to 
exist and to be asserted by any Russian government 
worthy of the name. Moreover, Kennan adds, many fea- 
tures of the Soviet system will stick—and some will 
deserve to, for no system that lasts decades can lack 
merit altogether. 

If we cast off the illusion of American omnipotence 
and if we measure carefully our true interest in Russia, 
we shall understand, Kennan argues, that what genuinely 
concerns us and what a wise American foreign policy 
may be able to influence is the personality of Russia as 
an actor on the world stage. This has little to do with 
internal affairs. These become relevant to our concerns, 
Kennan asserts, only when they affect the stability of 
international life. 

Thus, in 1951, Kennan listed three changes that the 
United States, as a responsible member of the world 
community, was entitled to look for in Russia: 

First, that the Iron Curtain be forever lifted, so that 
Russian relations with the rest of the world could be 
conducted in a sane and moderate atmosphere. 

Second, that the exercise of internal authority “stop 
short of that fairly plain line beyond which lies totali- 
tarianism.” This would mean, for example, the abandon- 
ment of a system of slave labor—not so much because 
slavery is repugnant to us, but because it requires coercion 
on such a scale that the lowering of an Iron Curtain and 
the invention of foreign enemies follow almost auto- 
matically. Such excess of internal authority in a great 
country over a long period easily becomes a hazard to 
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world peace and is thus a legitimate concern of the world 
community. 

Third, we are entitled to look for an end to Russian 
imperialist expansion and oppression. Kennan recognizes 
that this is a difficult subject, involving among others 
neighboring non-Russian peoples whose economic exist- 
ence is closely tied to that of the Great Russians. Our 
legitimate opposition to imperialistic oppression should 
not blind us to the requirements of these special cases. 

These, then, are the criteria that Kennan would use 
in determining whether the Russian “New Look” is a 
matter of appearance or substance. They will not appeal 
to wishful thinkers who see the mellowing of Soviet 
power in Khrushchev’s outgoing manner. Nor will they 
appear to hot-blooded romantics who dream of rolling 
Russia back to her prewar frontiers and of establishing 
a liberal democracy in Moscow. But, as Kennan would 
say, Wishful thinking and counsels of romantic perfection 
have no place in international affairs. “Here other criteria, 
sadder, more limited, more practical, must be allowed 
to prevail.” If there was any doubt of the essential truth 
of this in pre-atomic days, surely there is none in 1955. 


I; KENNAN IS RIGHT, the Kremlin’s leaders have no 
timetables of military conquest. Their major design, 
he wrote last year, is to divide the non-Communist world 
by exploiting its supposed internal contradictions and 
thus to hasten its “inevitable” decline. 

The corollary is that our major design must be to unite 
and strengthen the free world. Thus, assuming we main- 
tain an adequate defense posture, the things we most 
need to do to prevent further Soviet expansion are 
“things we must do in our relations with the peoples of 
the non-Communist world.” 

This is the heart of the containment theory and the 
informing idea of the mid-century Pax Americana. It 
is reflected in the Greek-Turkish program, the Marshall 
Plan, Point Four, NATO, and our world-wide system 
of alliances and aid agreements. The work of containment 
may be far from done, but it is far enough along to 
suggest the expediency of looking ahead. What lies 
beyond? And how shall we shape our actions to insure 
that we move in the right direction? 

Kennan’s view is that, in the long run, America “will 
not solve the problems of its developing world relation- 
ships exeept on the basis of a readiness to go in for an 
extensive merging of its life with that of other peoples.” 
This is not World Government, and it is not Union Now, 
he hastens to add. We must start cautiously, “tackling 
first the problem of our relationship with peoples nearest 
and closest to us.” What this really means is that we 
should not start at all; for in Kennan’s opinion we are 
hot yet ready, we are not yet worthy to begin, even in 
the smallest way, the great task that lies before us. 

We Americans have come upon evil days, he writes. 
Hypnotized by the banalities of the mass media, mouthing 
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the clichés of an outdated national myth, suspicious and 
afraid of other peoples and ourselves, we live in a waste- 
land of gadgets and violence, of filthy city streets and 
juvenile delinquency. Since we have not mastered our- 
selves, we cannot hope to lead the world. If we go about 
talking of international mergers, the prospects of intimacy 
with us will only frighten other people away. The problem 
must wait while we do something about “our own inner 
American selves and the state of our national soul.” 
When the good angel speaks to us, and when we have 
put our house in order, our lives will be more interesting 
and meaningful and we shall have some shining new 
message for the peoples of the world. 

Until that great day comes, Kennan seems to say, we 
should venture little and trust that events do not pass 
us by. We should cling to the diplomatic forms that 
served our forefathers in the nineteenth century. We 
should beware the pitfalls of multilateral organizations. 
We should honor the UN but do nothing to strengthen 
it. As a great nation commanding a large portion of the 
world’s wealth and military power, we have a heavy 
responsibility that rests squarely on us. We cannot evade 
it or spread it extensively “by always contriving to appear 
in the company of an international majority.” 

I am not a Rotarian booster and I am not for World 
Government Now, but I find Kennan’s judgments a trifle 
harsh. There are many symptoms of illness in American 
society. Nevertheless, this nation has risen to its new 
international responsibilities with alacrity, courage and 
generosity. We now lead a world-wide coalition of nations 
—a-mighty force that has made a good start toward 
developing what Kennan calls, in another connection, 
the “positive and constructive purposes that serve to 
place the negative, destructive purposes of Communism 
in the shadows where they belong.” 

Our coalition has been created in part by the kind of 
diplomacy which Kennan admires, for which there is 
always a need. But it has also been created by the 
venturesomeness that in our best moments impels us to 
leap ahead of events and to experiment with new forms 
of organization that Kennan deplores. 

One such leap into the future occurred when we 
answered the Communist challenge in Korea. In one 
stroke we improvised a new tool—a UN executive military 
authority—to enable our coalition to do, under the UN, 
what the original San Francisco machinery could not do. 
It was a great forward step. And while the fighting went 
on in Korea, we sought, through diplomatic channels and 
in UN debates, to perfect the new tool and to find new 
uses for it. 

The opportunity was lost on Kennan. The thing that 
impressed him about Korea was, ironically, the same 
thing that impressed’General MacArthur. As “the circle 
of military associates widens,” Kennan wrote in 1950, 
“, . . the theoretical total of available military strength 
may increase, but only at the cost of compactness and 





ease of control.” Korea only demonstrated that “joint 
military operations against an aggressor have a different 
meaning for each participant and raise specific political 
issues for each one which are extraneous to the action 
in question.” This view is widely held now. We find it 
also in Louis Halle’s book. 

Kennan’s view rests, it seems to me, on a deep and 
mischievous confusion that accounts for much of today’s 
fashionable criticism of the notion of collective security. 
One of our problems in Korea arose from the insistence 
of other UN members—notably India—that the UN 
Command limit its objectives to those appropriate to a 
police action and seek a negotiated peace on the basis 
of those objectives. This was not “extraneous” to the 
action in question, as Kennan suggests; it was basic. 
It was not the presence of an Indian ambulance unit in 
Korea or the participation of Indian delegates in UN 
debates that caused Nehru to claim and to be accorded 
the right to be heard. It was India’s special interest in 
Asia and her general interest in world peace. Other 
nations also had legitimate interests, which had to be 
asserted, UN or no UN. In the UN, they were asserted 
in an orderly way and a rough harmony was achieved. 
What we gained was not merely theoretical military 
strength, as Kennan suggests, but a warrant to proceed 
on behalf of the world community, with, incidentally, 
substantial material support from other members. If we 
had sacrificed this for “ease of control,” the advantage 
would have been illusory. For we would have risked the 
collapse of the UN and of our coalition, and our political 
difficulties would have been greater. not less. 

Kennan argues in his latest book against involving in 
complex international problems large numbers of coun- 
tries whose interests are only remotely affected and who 
cannot make appreciable contributions to the remedies 
that are adopted. But where are these unaffected coun- 
tries? If they exist, then most of us, including Kennan. 
have misunderstood the nature of the Soviet threat. One 
of the chief problems of our diplomacy has been to help 
them see that they are affected. What is more, most of 
them have appreciable contributions to make toward 
world security. They have the power to grant or deny 
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_ According to a Russian doctor, “intermittent deep sleep,” 
induced by drugs and lasting 10-20 hours daily, is widely used 
to treat mental disorder—News item. 


It’s good to know so many Reds 

Take sleeping pills and take to beds, 

For though we have our dreads, our doubts, 
And long, indeed, have been at outs, 

This one belief we firmly keep: 


The Communists are sound—asleep. 


—Richard Armour 
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the use of strategic airbases, waterways, and raw mate 
rials. Even the weakest of them have the power, and 
may be tempted, as Kennan warns, to turn over the reins 
of government to elements taking orders from Moscow, 

The logic of events is all against the notion that our 
coalition can or should be a limited-membership club. 
The world-wide Soviet menace has inspired the formation 
of a world-wide line of defense. The Rio Pact was fol- 
lowed by NATO, and NATO has grown to include Greece 
and Turkey and now Adenauer’s Germany. We are linked 
by alliances and aid programs to the Middle East, Asia 
and the Pacific. What we call “coalition diplomacy” is 
really a way of dealing with the entire non-Soviet world, 
including traditional neutrals and the new species of 
neutralists. As Dorothy Fosdick suggests, strong neutrals 
are sometimes “as useful as allies; indeed, they may be 
more helpful than some outright allies.” 

The management of our world-wide coalition involves 
difficulties that will grow more acute in months to come. 
The free world is torn by deep and dangerous conflicts. 
It has grown in unity because of the special circumstances 
of the period through which we have been passing. The 
bi-polarization of world power has left most governments 
little room for maneuver. The Kremlin’s hostility has been 
plain enough for most to see. The mounting importance 
of the UN, as long as it had serious United States support, 
fostered a growing sense of world community. 

But now bi-polarity is passing: The Big Four, as 
Walter Lippmann recently remarked, is giving way to 
the Big Eight. The Kremlin, still unmellowed so far as 
we know, is on its good behavior. Everyone is talking 
about a new era of diplomacy in which the UN will not 
figure in any important way. And yet, if we are right—if 
Kennan is right—about the nature: of the Soviet danger, 
the need for solidarity will remain, particularly in an 
age of nuclear stalemate and limited wars. The “duel 
of infinite duration” may be only beginning. 

In the long run, the vast and improbable congeries of 
interest known as the Free World is not defensible except 
as it becomes a cooperative order offering all loyal 
participating nations advantages that are worth defending 
from their point of view as well as from ours. This calls 
for increasing cooperation in the political, economic, 
social and cultural fields. Kennan is right: We cannot 
build such an order overnight; we cannot build it by 
ignoring the realities of power. But neither can we build 
it by sitting on our hands. We cannot take a long holiday 
from our international responsibilities while we do 
something about the state of our “national soul.” 

We have shown in these postwar years that we are 
not altogether unworthy of the leadership that history 
has thrust upon us. We have made a good beginning 
in the UN and elsewhere. We must continue on our 
journey. One wishes Kennan would not stand back and 
exhort us to slow down, but get out in front and help 
us find our way. 
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VEW Hits UNESCO, Legion Clears It 


Boston 

OR SEVERAL YEARS, the Veterans 
F; Foreign Wars has found it 
fashionable to publicly whip the 
United Nations Educational, Social 
and Cultural Organization. This year, 
the VFW accused UNESCO for the 
third time of promoting world gov- 
ernment and subverting American 
youth through a “UNESCO school 
program proposed for the schools of 
the United States.” 

The fact that the country as a 
whole has not responded to the 
VFW’s strident cry of alarm made 
little impression on VFW_ policy- 
makers at their recent Boston con- 
vention. Nor was there any indica- 
tion that the VFW has acquainted it- 
self thoroughly with UNESCO or the 
several impartial and extensive sur- 
veys of its activities, including one 
by a committee that President Eisen- 
hower appointed. These investiga- 


tions have dismissed the VFW 
charges as unfounded. 
VFW policy-makers _ probably 


haven’t had an opportunity to read 
a 45-page report on UNESCO pre- 
pared by a special American Legion 
committee. Most persons are first 
hearing of the Legion report in news- 
Paper editorial columns. It was cir- 
culated to editorial writers across the 
nation and thus far has not been in 
the news columns prominently. 

The report is based on an 18- 
month investigation. The committee 
dutifully collected a load of anti- 
UNESCO material, meticulously 
sorted it out, and found it all chaff. 
Not one of the oft-repeated charges 
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By Courtney R. Sheldon 
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KOREAN TEXTBOOK FACTORY BEING CONSTRUCTED WITH UNESCO AID 


could be substantiated. The commit- 
tee, appointed by a Legion conven- 
tion, was made up of unquestionably 
loyal Legion leaders. They were 
shocked by the pressures exerted on 
them to drop their probe. 

At several points, they found that 
the key charges against UNESCO— 
usually based on half-quotes or mis- 
quotes—could be traced to small 
groups which have been accused of 
fascist coloration. The fascist label, 
however, according to the new head 
of the VFW, Timothy J. Murphy of 
Boston, cannot legitimately be pinned 
on the VFW. He is concerned that 
“some pro-liberals and sophisticated 
people call us nationalists and try to 
put the label of fascist upon us.” 

The new spokesmen for the VFW 
also expressed a longing for the old 


days when veterans’ groups played 
a more influential role in the com- 
munity. “Today, there are so many 
ways that opinion and facts come to 
you, with radio, television and news- 
papers and magazines and so forth. 
You get all confused.” 

Perhaps Mr. Murphy’s words were 
ill-chosen rather than symptomatic 
of the VFW’s hesitancy to face the 
complexities of existence in a world 
where understanding the aspirations 
of all peoples is essential to survival. 
But the VFW’s actions, like that on 
UNESCO, were a little unsteadying 
to those in and out of the organiza- 
tion who had hoped that its aware- 
ness of the state of the world would 
be equal to its sensitivity to demands 
of veterans for greater rewards from 
the Government. 
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In addition to physical advances, a new, more relaxed 


generation that favors Western culture is emerging 


ISRAELS 
CHANGING SCENE 


By T. R. Fyvel 


Y VISIT to Israel did not take 
M me to trouble spots such as the 
military frontier near Gaza, where 
there have been a number of clashes 
between Egyptian and Israeli troops. 
There is no doubt this tension does 
color life in Israel. Yet the border 
settlers who are directly affected form 
only a fraction of the population. 
And over the rest of the country my 
own impression was that 1955 has 
brought a much greater sense of 
relaxation. 

For one thing, economically condi- 
tions have become much better in the 
course of the last year. You see an 
impressive amount of modern ma- 
chinery which has come to Israel by 
way of reparations from West Ger- 
many. including such things as brand 
new railway rolling-stock, and ships. 

The masses of immigrants from 
Europe and North Africa who filled 
the reception camps some years ago 
have, for the greater part, been set- 
tled. The majority have probably 
gone to the towns. Others have been 
settled on the land in cooperative vil- 
lages which are all designed on an 
identical pattern. It is one of con- 
crete, box-like houses, shining bright 
white in the sun, a pattern which ac- 
companies you today whether you 
travel in the plain of Sharon, or the 
terraced hills of Galilee, or the brown 
semi-desert near Beersheba. You 
cannot tell from the look of a village 
whether the settlers came from 
Yemen or North Africa, or from, for 
instance, Bulgaria, or even from 
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places as far away as Southeast Asia. 
It is a utilitarian colonization and 
architecture. 

Things have become easier eco- 
nomically, and life in Israel has be- 
come more—perhaps the best word 
is “bourgeois.” In the suburbs, gar- 
dening, which used to be hardly 
known, has suddenly become a cult, 
and wherever you have water you 
now see the bright colors of roses, 
bougainvilleas, marigolds and gera- 
niums. Perhaps the most relaxed 
place in Israel is Haifa, a town which 
is the main citrus port and industrial 
center, and also a beauty spot, with 
Mount Carmel dotted with villas, and 
a blue yacht-basin crowded with sails. 
Here one can see a new way of liv- 
ing—at least it is new for Israel—of 
young people working for some of 
the local big firms and spending their 
free time in sailing and swimming, 
drives along the coast, or going to 
concerts, without much thought for 
politics. 

All this greater relaxation marks a 
change from the political intensity 
which Jewish life in Palestine used to 
have, and which in turn reflected the 
tragic and violent uprooting of Jew- 
ish life in Europe. The change is far 
from complete. It has been calculated 
that, in the recent hard-fought elec- 
tions for Israel’s parliament, propa- 
ganda expenditure per voter ran 30 
times as high as at a British general 
election. 

Yet I believe that behind this 


facade one finds a profound change 








in Israel, which is this: There is a 
large generation of young people in 
Israel for whom the tradition of Jew. 
ish life in Europe has already become 
remote. Their own outlook is shaped 
by the present, and by this new coun- 
try, whose Mediterranean sunshine 
tends to promote a rather carefree, 
colonial sort of outdoor life. For their 
interests, these young people look 
largely to the West. The cinemas 
are crowded. There 
dous interest in good jazz. 


is a_ tremen- 
On a 
more serious plane, there is the thea- 
ter—I saw a performance of As You 
Like It in Tel Aviv which made me 
smile, it was so English—and this last 
year there has been a sudden fashion 
for under-water fishing and photog. 
raphy. It is significant that while in 
the past almost all adolescents be. 
longed to political youth movements, 
today it is only a minority. 

You can see this trend toward a 
more relaxed and ordinary life re- 
flected even in the communal settle 
ments, the kibbutzim. These famous 
experiments in socialist village life 
were founded by dedicated pioneers, 
for whom the acceptance of hardship 
was like a religion. The members 


practiced a true, voluntary commu ff 


nism. Apart from a minimum of per- 
sonal effects, everything in the kib- 
butz was owned in common. 

This principle of common owner 
ship is still in force. Yet, with the rise 
in the standard of living, life in the 
kibbutz has also undergone a subtle 
transformation. I realized this when 
I visited a kibbutz which I knew wel 


from the past—a settlement which | 


is already 25 years old. It looked 
across the vale of Jezreel at Nazareth, 


which you can see in the distant haze. | 


I had stayed at this settlement before 
the war and recalled it as a rather 


huts, where the people talked polities 
till late into the night. 


Today, I would not have recog | 


nized the place. In the center of the 
settlement there are lawns bordered 
by palm trees and luxurious flowe! 
beds. It brought home to me what 
one can do in this country once yo 
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have water. Beyond all this greenery, 
rows of semi-detached little family 
houses stand in the shade. It seemed 
a pleasant semi-detached way of liv- 
ing under the dancing light and 
shade of the trees. 

There is clearly more individual 
family life than there used to be. It 
had been a strict kibbutz principle 
that the children should all be 
brought up in a group so that the 
mother would be free to work. Such 
group upbringing is still the rule, but 
it is interesting to note that each suc- 
cessive change has been in the direc- 
tion of letting the children spend 
more time with their parents. 

Wandering on through the grounds 
of the kibbutz, I came upon a new 
swimming pool and then a basketball 
court which had floodlights. And I 
felt that all this somehow represented 
acrucial change. This particular set- 
tlement had long been a center of 
dogmatic left-wing socialism in Is- 
rael. Now that the starkness had 
gone, would the dogma survive with 
its old force? I talked about this to 
an old friend who is a founder mem- 


| ber of the kibbutz and still an ardent 


Marxist socialist. He told me that he 
was well satisfied with the second 
generation on the kibbutz. These 
young people were easy-going and 


_ éficient farmers. Only one thing was 


to be regretted: that they seemed 
comparatively little interested in poli- 
tics. What had taken its place? At 
the moment the dominant passion 
seemed to be—sports. 

I had this confirmed when I met 
mother friend, now a businessman 


» aTel Aviv, who told me how he had 


just arranged a visit to Israel by the 
world-famous American Negro bas- 


| ketball troupe, the Harlem Globetrot- 
_ lets. This news had caused a minor 
_ Sensation. Requests for advance block 
litics f 
first was from that same left-wing 
|» kibbutz which I had been visiting. 


bookings had poured in. One of the 


Another dominant influence in the 
life of the young is the Israeli Army, 
which has a conscription period of 
not less than two-and-a-half years 
and takes its young soldiers through 
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a pretty intensive educational mill. 
I caught a glimpse of this when | 
went on a trip from Beersheba 
through the Negev desert to Elath on 
the Red Sea. It was a trip by bus, 
with military escort. At one stage we 
had a puncture. This was when we 
were down in the Wadi Arawa, well 
below sea-level, in a stretch of desert 
where T. E. Lawrence had once 
roamed. It was certainly an uncom- 
fortable spot, with the temperature 
around 110 degrees in the shade or 
more. But as soon as our bus had 
stopped, two Israeli Army jeeps came 
buzzing along like hornets, one from 
in front, one from the rear, and a 





handful of young soldiers—whose 
average age seemed to be rather un- 
der 20—jumped out and satisfied 
themselves what the trouble was and 
talked busily into their radios. After 
all, the road ran only a few miles 
from the military frontier. 

I found it most instructive to watch 
these young Israeli soldiers, because 
under this fierce sun they had al- 
ready become so very much the sort 
of soldiers one associated with the 
Western Desert. Their uniforms had 
become informal. One of them, shun- 
ning the sun, wore a long-sleeved 
shirt and an Arab headdress hiding 
half his face. His neighbor in the 
jeep was stripped to the waist, and 


burnt almost chocolate color. A third 
wore a straw hat the size of a cart- 
wheel. I felt that these lean and con- 
fident young men were obviously en- 
joying this life—careering across the 
face of the Negev, Israel’s Wild West. 
Conversely, they could not live in this 
wild landscape without being shaped 
by it. Some of these lads might not 
have been born in the country, but 
wherever their childhood had been 
spent, whether in a North African 
town or European internment camp, 
it was clear that this past had already 
become them. The 
Negev—this fantastic land of eroded 
desert and rock—was the reality. 

But there is another past. Archaeol- 
ogy has become quite a fashion in 
Israel. I noted this when I met my 
friend General Yadin as he surveyed 
a site in Galilee, though not for a 
military purpose. In 1948, General 
Yadin was Chief of Staff of the Jew- 
ish forces which repelled the armies 
of the Arab states. Military writers 
have thought him an outstanding ex- 
ponent of armored warfare. But now 
General Yadin is out of the army, 
and back in his civilian job of 
archaeologist. 

When I met him, he was wearing 
one of those special jackets with the 
extra pockets for specimens, and he 
looked already very much the schol- 
ar. The site Yadin was going to dig 
up was a sun-scorched hill in upper 
Galilee called Tel Hazor. That is the 
Biblical Hazor mentioned as a strong- 
hold of the hostile northern Canaan- 
ites, those who fought against Joshua. 
It was from Hazor that the 900 iron 
chariots came which Jabin, king of 
Canaan, sent under his captain Sisera 
against Barak and Deborah. The in- 
teresting aim of General Yadin’s ex- 
cavations is to discover whether the 
great mound really covers a Biblical 
chariot city. 

However, the most dramatic recent 
archaeological discovery in Israel 
was that of the ruins of Herod’s pal- 
ace on top of the rock of Massada, 
which towers nearly 1,000 feet above 
the Dead Sea. The Roman historian 
Flavius Josephus, who was an eye- 


shadowy for 
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witness of the Roman-Jewish war, de- 
scribed in detail how Herod the 
Great built himself a palace up there. 
After the Romans captured Jerusa- 
lem, Jewish zealots made a last fa- 
natical stand on the very top of Mas- 
sada. When the Romans at last 
stormed the stronghold, they found 
that all but five of the defenders had 
taken their own lives. 

The first discovery of the palace 
goes to the credit of Mr. S. Guttman, 
an amateur Glasgow-born scholar. In 
his working life, Mr. Guttman drives 
an agricultural tractor, but he spent 


his week-ends scrambling about Mas- 
sada, because he had an itch to prove 
Josephus was right. One day he 
looked down a rock face and saw 
Corinthian capitals just below; there 
was Herod’s palace. A subsequent 
expedition of experts has now uncov- 
ered very large palatial remains, 
built on three successive platforms 
overhanging the precipice. They have 
found a typical Hellenistic building, 
black and white mosaics, a hall with 
a spectacular colonnade, hidden stair- 
ways, and vast cisterns. There is lit- 
tle doubt that this is indeed Herod’s 
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palace, and that Josephus’s descrip. 
tion is exact. 

I find this discovery historically 
exciting, if only for its setting. Mas. 
sada is today not too difficult of 
access. You can drive by motor road 
down to the salt desert at the south 
ern end of the Dead Sea, where the 
Biblical Sodom once stood and today 
there are large potash works and salt 
pans. From there, a dirt road runs 


north along the Dead Sea, which, as [ 
you drive above it, can look as blue f 


and inviting as an Italian lake. Only 
if you approach too close to the poi- 
soned waters do you get the whiff of 
sulphur. And the heat in this desert 
below sea-level is usually pretty 
fierce. But even down here | sawa 
couple of graceful antelopes. 
From the shore a rough road runs 
to the foot of Massada, where ail 
prospectors have recently put up 
their derricks. And from here a ser- 


pentine track leads past the remains | 


of Roman siege walls. which are stil 
clearly visible, up to the summit. 
Near the very top the ascent is a lit 
tle difficult, but eminently worth 
while. For as you stand upon Mas 


sada and look across the Dead Sea f 


at the mountains of Moab, you se 
much the same majestic view of wild 


desert and rock at which Herod must [ 


once have looked, and a little later 
the Jewish zealots who defended this 
rock, and their Roman_besieger:. 
And you can catch some sort of feel 
ing of what the passion must have 
been which inspired the last Jewish 
defenders to hold out so long in this 


wilderness, and the determination of 


the Romans to let no point of resist 
ance survive, not even on a bare rock 
overlooking the Dead Sea. 

The opposing shore of the Dead 
Sea is today part of the Arab King 
dom of Jordan. And, as the crow 
flies, this desert scenery is only 30 to 
40 miles from Tel Aviv, with its busy 
crowds and modern shops and trafic 
Somehow, this closeness betwee! 
modernity and the desert lets one s¢¢ 
the present, more relaxed life of Is 
rael against its historic setting. It 
remains a dramatic setting. 
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vi VIENNA 
ue : NE of the few concrete changes 
e O in the political map of Europe 
y _ since the end of the war is the emer- 
dF gence of Austria, hitherto under four- 
9 power occupation, as an independent 
ee | neutral nation. The flags of the four 
' Occupation powers were ceremoni- 
' ally hauled down in Vienna on July 
es ' 27; the last foreign soldier will be 
| out of Austria before the end of Oc- 
Pe tober. In this new status of the Aus- 
ains Ei trian Republic there are both benefits 
ail > and dangers. 
oe The principal benefit, from the 
tte standpoint of the Austrians, is that 
orth © the Red Army will be out of the 
Vas. | COUntry and that the economic state- 
Sea within-a-state represented by the 
" ' many enterprises seized by the Rus- 
wil sians as war booty will return to 
aT Austrian possession. To be sure, a 
in price tag is attached: payment of 
this $150 million in goods over a period 
ed of six years and delivery to the So- 
fed: _ viet Union of a million tons of oil 
nave annually for ten years from the Aus- 
wish trian Zistersdorf oil fields. 
this But almost any price would seem 
ao fl cheap to the Austrians to get rid of 
a i the Soviet occupation. Even though it 
at has become more civilized during the 
last two years. the memories of the 
Jead sack of Vienna and of the outrages 
on committed by the Soviet secret po- 
a lice are still vivid. Now the only 
0 t0 tangible evidence that there was a 
busy Soviet occupation will be a few ob- 
sfc. noxious place names (Stalin Place, 
eed Red Army Bridge, etc.), together 
vile with an uncouth statue of the “un- 
tls known Soviet soldier” in the Stalin- 
tf Platz. An Austrian whose office looks 
‘ out on the Stalin-Platz grimaced as 
ader | @Plember 19, 1955 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Austrias New 
Independence 


he pointed to the unwelcome statue. 
“But,” he remarked philosophically, 
“it is not so important that this 
square should be called Stalin-Plaiz 
as that Stalin’s countrymen should 
get out of Austria, and stay out.” 

In two respects, Austria’s chances 
of successful independent existence 
seem brighter than they were after 
the First World War. There is a new 
element of moderation in Austrian 
politics. In the Twenties and Thir- 
ties, there was bitter antagonism be- 
tween the Social Democrats, who 
were strongest in Vienna and other 
industrial centers, and the conserva- 
tive Catholic parties, which had the 
support of the small towns. Private 
armies were set up; there was barri- 
cade fighting on more than one oc- 
casion. In 1934, the Social Democrats 
were suppressed and driven under- 
ground and a conservative dictator- 
ship came into power under Dollfuss 
and his successor, Schuschnigg. This 
deep internal cleavage helped pave 
the way for the Nazi annexation of 
Austria in 1938. 

Now an entirely different spirit 
prevails. The atmosphere between the 
Socialists and the more conservative 
V olkspartei is no more strained than 
the atmosphere between the Labor 
party and Conservatives in Britain. 
Indeed, since the end of the war 
these two parties, which between 
them poll more than 80 per cent of 
the votes (their strength is virtually 
equal), have been partners in a coali- 
tion. One explanation that one often 
hears for this new harmony is that 
Socialist and conservative leaders 
often became acquainted with each 
other for the first time in Nazi con- 


centration camps and found that they 
were not such bad fellows, after all. 

Perhaps a still stronger reason for 
the abatement of class antagonism 
is the far more favorable economic 
position of Austria since the war, at 
least since the hardships of the first 
postwar years were overcome. The 
brooding economic depression, the 
heavy unemployment that character- 
ized Austrian life between the wars 
have disappeared. No longer is there 
even a grain of truth in the prewar 
wisecrack that “in Austria the situa- 
tion is always hopeless but never 
serious.” 

One seldom hears now the prewar 
view that Austria cannot exist except 
as part of a larger whole, a Greater 
Germany or a Danubian federation. 
With industrial output doubled since 
the prewar years, with full employ- 
ment and a currency so stabilized 
that no more restrictions are imposed 
on foreign travelers, with a booming 
hydroelectric power program, Aus- 
tria has learned to live alone and like 
it. Volkspartei Foreign Minister Leo- 
pold Figl and Socialist Vice-Chancel- 
lor Adolf Schaerf both assured me 
that Austria hopes to become a sec- 
ond Switzerland, at peace with all 
nations and with independence at 
home. 

Austria’s danger for the future 
seems to lie in its military weakness. 
Europe’s two other principal neutral 
states, Switzerland and Sweden, are 
rich enough to fit out their armies 
with expensive modern weapons. Aus- 
tria is too poor to afford many tanks 
and jet planes and is debarred by its 
neutral status from getting U.S. mili- 
tary aid. 

So long as the political atmosphere 
in Europe remains calm, Austria’s 
well-being and stability seem assured. 
There is absolutely no danger of in- 
ternal subversion; there is nothing 
like an experience of Soviet occupa- 
tion to blight Communist sympathies. 
But, if the barometer should turn 
stormy, Austria’s position as a mili- 
tarily weak neutral may involve dan- 
gers for its own security as well as 
for Western defense. 
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EADING The Sane Society (Rinehart, $5.00), one sud- 

denly realizes that Erich Fromm is the latest in a 
long line of utopian socialists. In a day when we are sur- 
rounded by people who have no hope, a little utopianism 
is rather refreshing. But, much as I admire the spirit in 
which Dr. Fromm has written his book, I am doubtful of 
its value. On the one hand, the program it offers for the 
achievement of utopia is singularly unrealistic, and, on 
the other, it fails to recognize the really hopeful tenden- 
cies in our present situation. 

When we think of contemporary America, there are 
certain reflections that we ought to find comforting. First 
of all, it is possible that at the moment there is not a 
single person in the length and breadth of the United 
States who is starving to death, and this is probably the 
first time in history in which such a statement could be 
made about 165 million human beings. Second, there are 
probably few persons in this nation who are dying be- 
cause they have no access to the drugs and the skills that 
could save their lives. 

To me, a society of which these things can be said is 
one of the wonders of the world. I am not unconscious of 
the fact that everything we have may be wiped out by a 
few well-placed hydrogen bombs. I realize that we misuse 
our prosperity in a thousand ways. I am not under any 
illusion that we have all become wise and virtuous be- 
cause our nation is rich. I grant that our prosperity rests 
on the shaky foundation of a war economy. But it still 
seems to me marvelous that we have come so close to 
the conquest of poverty. 

Dr. Fromm, however, refuses to be cheered by such 
considerations. He does not. of course, deny that the 
standard of living has been raised, but he insists that the 
cost is too great, for in the process we have been trans- 
formed into robots. He argues, indeed, that our society is 
quite literally insane. Our material wants may be amply 
taken care of, but there are other human needs that are 
just as important, and these our mad society neglects. If 
this neglect continues, we are headed either for mass 
destruction or for the kind of universal slavery described 
by Aldous Huxley in Brave New World. 

The first part of Fromm’s analysis is psychological, 
and pursues lines of thought developed in Escape from 
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By Granville Hicks 


Capitalist Mass Society Indicted Anew 
In Erich Fromm’s ‘The Sane Society’ 


Freedom and Man for Himself. The second part is eco- 
nomic, and in a general way follows Marx. In capitalistic 
society, Fromm says, men are enslaved by things. The 
twentieth-century form of capitalism has found ways to 
disguise that enslavement, but it has by no means abol. 
ished it. In the present century, as in earlier periods of 
capitalism, men not only are treated as commodities; they 
regard themselves as commodities. This “alienation” is in 
a more critical stage now than ever before. 

That the course of capitalism has not fulfilled Marx's 
prophecies Fromm knows very well; he does not pretend 
that the poor have grown poorer; but he does insist that 
the quality of life is steadily deteriorating. In making his 
indictment, he becomes so wrought up that he generalizes 
wildly. To take a minor but representative instance, he 
writes, “We eat a bread which is tasteless and not nour 
ishing because it appeals to our phantasy of wealth and 
distinction—being so white and ‘fresh.’ ” But what about 
the businesses that have been built on the demand for 
bread of a different kind, and what about the women 
who make their own bread? Again, he says that modem 
man “always remains the passive and alienated consum 
er.” Has he never called on friends and found them busy 
in their basement workshops? 

There is no evidence too flimsy for Fromm to seis 
upon. He observes, for example: “If a man goes to 4 
concert or to the theater, he asks himself more or les 
explicitly whether the show is ‘worth the money’ le 
paid.” This, he says, is nonsense, because “the pleasutt 
of listening to a concert cannot possibly be expressed in 
terms of money.” Of course it can’t, but any sensible 
person will regret spending money for something thal 
fails to give him pleasure. It seems significant to Fromm 
that, when a person is asked, “Who are you?” he replies 
“T am a clerk,” or “I am a doctor,” thus demonstrating 
according to Fromm, that he thinks of himself as a thing 

Although I could give many more illustrations of 
Fromm’s tendency to look for and find the worst, I a 
not suggesting that his indictment of contemporary s0t 
ety is without justice. Much that he says is true and 
ought to be disturbing to us all. On the other hand, i! 
seems clear that he not only exaggerates the evils of ol 
society: he judges them by an unreasonable standard 
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When he gets around to defining a sane society, he is 
obviously talking about something that has never been 
on land or sea. I wish I had space to quote the definition 
in full, but a few excerpts will have to do: “a society in 
yhich no man is a means toward another’s ends . . . one 
in which qualities like greed, exploitativeness, possessive- 
ness, narcissism have no chance to be used for greater 
material gain or for the enhancement of one’s personal 
prestige . . . one which permits man to operate within 
manageable and observable dimensions, and to be an 
active and responsible participant in the life of society 
... one which furthers human solidarity and not only 
permits, but stimulates, its members to relate themselves 
to each other lovingly.” 

No one, I suppose, would deny that Fromm is describ- 
ing a highly desirable kind of society, but the great ques- 
tion is how such a state of affairs is to be achieved. 
Needless to say, Fromm regards totalitarianism, whether 
German or Russian, as insanity of a spectacular sort. On 
the other hand, as we have seen, he can find little to say 
for what he calls super-capitalism. He places his hope in 
socialism, but not socialism as preached by Marx, with 
whom he quarrels gently but in fundamental ways, nor 
yet socialism as practiced by the British Labor party. His 
prescription is Humanistic Communitarian Socialism. 

What he has in mind is something very different from 
Government ownership of the means of production; he 
wants “an industrial organization in which every work- 
ing person would be an active and responsible partici- 
pant, where work would be attractive and meaningful, 
where capital would not employ labor, but labor would 
employ capital.” He believes in the need for not only 
economic but also political decentralization, and would 
have groups of 500 or so people meeting once a month 
to discuss and decide national policies. In a society so 
organized, he asserts, there would be both a cultural and 
areligious rebirth. Society for the first time would be 
sane, and men for the first time would be human. 

In order to prove that such a society can be brought 
about, Fromm points to the Communities of Work that 
have sprung up in France and some other countries of 
Western Europe. Some of these communities are agricul- 
tural, he says, others industrial, and he chooses for exam- 
ination Boimondau, a watch-case factory in France. Here 
the workers not only control production and administer 
every detail of the working day; they have integrated 
their work with their social and cultural activities, so that 
the entire life of the community is organized for the en- 
tichment of its individual members. They reject none of 
the techniques of modern industry, but production is 
never an end in itself. 

Fromm, then, instead of having to invent a utopian 
‘olony as so many of his predecessors tried to do, has 
been able to point to what he considers the real thing. 
f one remembers Fromm’s horror at the degree of con- 
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formity existing in a super-capitalist housing project such 
as Park Forest in Illinois, one may be amused by his 
tolerance of the conformity required at Boimondau. On 
the whole, however, the Communities of Work are obvi- 
ously experiments worth watching. The problem, of 
course, is whether the principles on which they operate 
could possibly be applied to the sort of large-scale pro- 
duction that is the basis of our prosperity. This problem 
Fromm brushes aside in what can only seem a frivolous 
spirit: “The answer,” he says, “lies in a blending of cen- 
tralization and decentralization, in a synthesis between 
decision-making flowing from above to below, and from 
below to above.” Just how difficult this synthesis might 
be to achieve in practice is suggested when one considers 
his plan of political decentralization. Anyone who has 
had experience with town meetings knows that, whatever 
their virtues, they are a cumbersome way of dealing even 
with specific local problems. Only a political ignoramus 
could imagine that in such meetings, held on a nation- 
wide scale, national policies could be shaped. Yet, all 
Dr. Fromm can say is, “I do not see any insoluble diff- 
culty in this.” 

The truth is that Dr. Fromm’s program is utopian in 
the bad sense of the word; it is a pipe dream. If this is, 
as he says, the only alternative to robotism, we are 
doomed. But of course it isn’t. After he has finished his 
indictment of capitalistic society, he relents a little and 
says that perhaps some positive factors ought to be men- 
tioned. Not only is the humanistic tradition still alive; 
many people are “trying to regain some of their lost self- 
hood and productivity.” He goes on: “Millions of people 
listen to good music in concert halls or over the radio, 
an ever-increasing number of people paint, do gardening, 
build their own boats or houses, indulge in any number 
of ‘do it yourself’ activities. Adult education is spread- 
ing, and even in business the awareness is growing that 
an executive should have reason and not only intelli- 
gence.” Having granted so much, however, he shakes his 
head and says that this sort of thing will never save us. 

This sort of thing, on the contrary, is exactly what will 
save us if anything can. When we look at contemporary 
America, we can take comfort not only in our material 
achievement, which, as I said at the outset, I refuse to 
depreciate, but also in the number of exceptions to the 
dominant tendencies. And I think that Dr. Fromm would 
have rendered a greater service to Americans if, instead 
of coming forward as a prophet of doom with a formula 
for salvation, he had tried—as has David Riesman, with 
whom in other respects he has much in common——to help 
his readers to see and avail themselves of the loopholes. 
The Communities of Work are loopholes, and perfectly 
good loopholes if one.does not expect too much of them. 
But there are other and maybe better ways to what Ries- 
man calls autonomy, and we need men like Fromm to 
help find them. 
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An Introduction to Nature. 
By John Kieran. 
Hanover House. 223 pp. $6.00. 


A CONSOLIDATION of John Kieran’s 
three previous volumes on_ birds, 
wild flowers and trees, this hand- 
somely illustrated quarto volume is 
designed, the author explains, “to 
help the ordinary person of any age 
who would like to know and name 
the more common birds, flowers and 
trees of our cities and villages, our 
woods and fields, our seashores and 
mountain slopes.” Aiding Mr. Kieran 
as guides are three talented artists 
who have contributed unusually fine 
color-plates——- Don LEckelberry of 
birds. Tabea Hofmann of wild flow- 
ers, and Michael H. Beavans of trees. 

Can we enjoy to the full a thing 
of beauty, whether it be a symphony. 
a tree. a bird or a modest wild flower, 
if we know little or nothing about 
it? Once you read John Kieran, 
whose delight in discovery is con- 
tagious. you will be persuaded that 
the more you see with a knowing 
eye, the more genuine pleasure and 
relaxation you can find in the great 
outdoors. 

Now I find, after really studying 
for the first time a maple near our 
pond. that the Red or the Swamp 
Maple can easily be identified in the 
summer by its vivid red twigs. But 
still I don’t know, Mr. Kieran, what 
type is the venerable maple that 
grows by our old well near a swamp 
which the of the 
house perversely calls “The Charter 
Oak.” This tree’s trunk, high up. 
is whitish—one of the signs, you say, 
of a Swamp Maple. But its twigs are 


—the tree man 


not red and its leaves turn gold and 
not red in the fall. Since there are 
so many different kinds of maples, 
we could not expect you to include 
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Reviewed by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 
Conductor, WMCA “Report to the People”; 
contributor to numerous national magazines 


them all. So we shall have to get our- 
selves a book on maples one of these 
days, following your advice to con- 
tinue our researches. 

Before reading Mr. Kieran I had 
not known that the Horse Chestnut, 
while belonging to the Buck-eye 
family, is distinguished in that it has 
seven, not five, large leaflets in its 
compound leaf. Now when I look out 
on our prized Horse-chestnut, I prize 
it all the more since I’ve become 
that its 
leaves are almost as beautiful as the 
which grace 


aware handsome _fan-like 
showy pink flowers 
the tree in May. I’m pleased to learn, 
too, from Mr. Kieran that the Horse- 
chestnut followed the march of civi- 
from ancient Greece west- 
ward to Europe—where as_ every 


lization 


traveler knows, it’s a lovely sign of 
spring in Paris—and thence to this 
country some 200 years ago. 

I had before that 
the one differentiate 
between members of the Pine family 


never known 


sure way to 
is to see how many needles grow 
in a bundle. There may be as few 
as two or as many as five. With 
Mr. Kieran’s book for reference, I 
find that the State Conservation De- 
partment, when it sent us some sap- 
lings five years ago, gave us Eastern 
White Pine. This type has five needles 
to the bundle, not very long but 
lustrous and flexible, and I have Mr. 
Kieran’s word for it that when our 
young trees mature they will be 
decorated with drooping cones that 
may be as long as 10 inches. This is 
the native Eastern Pine that was 
timbered off by the early settlers 
and is now at long last being re- 
planted. 





Pines are impressive, but the Com. 
mon Alder that grows in a thicket 
in wet ground along our pasture 
fence had never excited my interest 
until yesterday, when I searched for 
and found the tiny fruiting cones 
that are still green in August. Come 
spring, I shall look for the Alder 
blossom and distinguish it from the 
flat flower clusters of the very dif- 
ferent, edible Elderberry. 

In August, on the heels of a de 
structive drought in Duchess Coun- 
ty, I find it less of an adventure to 
identify wild flowers than trees. But 
I did appreciate for the first time 
a bright yellow low patch of deli 
cate Cinquefoil on the pond bank. 
I’ve found, of course, in our fields 
and in Mr. Kieran’s book such old 
friends as Queen Anne’s Lace or 
Wild Carrot, which I would call ex 
quisite rather than merely “attrac- 
tive”; the Black-eyed Susan and 4 
lingering Daisy or two; Milkweed, 
already in pod; Goldenrod; Joe-Pye 
Weed, named, Mr. Kieran tells us, 
for an Indian medicine man; the 
periwinkle Blue Chicory; the modest 
Evening Primrose; Butter-and-eggs; 
the Common Mullein, and the Com 
mon Yarrow. 

Instead of the Purple Loosestrife, 
I find illustrated in the book the less 
showy Wand Loosestrife. I wonder 
that Mr, Kieran, who grew up i? 
Duchess County, did not feature the 
latter, since it is one of the glories 
of our countryside, painting vat 
swampy areas a rich purple for weeks 
on end. And how about the wild 
Rose Mallow—if that is the cor 
rect name — which grows in lovely 
contrast to the Loosestrife along the 
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fludson Division of the New York 
Central to the north of Peekskill? 
Here’s one wild flower Mr. Kieran 
overlooked. We thought this member 
of the Hibiscus family so exotic in 
combination with the Loosestrife that 
two years ago we dug up a few plants 
from the railroad property along the 
Hudson and put them in our Loose- 
strife swamp, where one has sur- 
vived—we hope to spread its seed. 

In these parts, I have never seen 
asign of the Bottle Gentian, although 
Mr. Kieran says it bears looking for 
along brooks, the edge of swamps or 
even along the roadside ditches where 
the grass has not been scythed down. 
I have seen its lovely blue in Ver- 
mont, and I dream of seeing one 
day the Fringed Gentian, of which 
Viliam Cullen Bryant wrote, 

“Thou blossom, bright with 

Autumn dew, 

And covered with the heaven’s 

own blue....” 

The Fringed Gentian grows, our 
author says, from Maine to Manitoba 
and from Georgia to Iowa, prefer- 
ably in uncut wet meadows. He tells 
us that in ancient times the Gentian 
family grew in Illyria (Albania and 
Yugoslavia), and that it takes its 
name from King Gentius, who was 
defeated by the Roman Legions in 
168 B.c. 

One day,.somewhere this side of 
Paradise, I hope to find but not pick 
the rare and fragrant Trailing Ar- 
butus, but it won’t be in our own 
woods, I fear, since they don’t pro- 
vide deep shade and are not coni- 
ferous, 

If we lack Gentians and Arbutus, 
We can boast of the Wild Colum- 
bine, whose long-spurred _bell-like 
flowers in May add a touch of red 
and gold to rocky outcroppings in 
our fields. Mr. Kieran reports that 
long-spurred blue Wild Columbine 
my be seen on high ground from 
New Mexico to Montana, while I 
‘an report that it comes in yellow 
® the eastern slope of the Rockies 
in Montana just north of Yellow- 
stone. 

One needs to visit the Rockies to 
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be dazzled by flowers of Alpine 
beauty. Through the high fields in 
Montana where we daily rode, the 
Mariposa Lily, white and daintily 
small as lilies go, was an unexpected 
joy. Now I know why this lily, 
which grows in the West and South- 
west, and is yellow, lavender or 
white, bears the Spanish name for 
butterfly. When the wind blew, 
these flowers looked to the Spanish 
explorers of the Southwest like 
masses of butterflies clinging to 
swaying grass stems. 

Speaking of lilies, we do have 
east of the Mississippi the spectacu- 
lar and prolific Wild Yellow Lily. 
Our own, that grow by the stream 
bank, have passed their blooming 
period. So I shall have to wait un- 
til next summer to notice, as Mr. 
Kieran points cut, that their flowers 
hang like a carrillon of bells, shed- 
ding silent music on the ground be- 
low. Keats, he reminds us, wrote: 
“Heard melodies are sweet. but those 
unheard are sweeter.” 

But heard melodies of birds can 
be very sweet indeed. I still re- 
member the moonlit night in June 
when we heard a bird singing as | 
imagine a Nightingale must sing— 
heart near to breaking with ecstasy. 
We heard it again half an hour later. 
That was five years ago. Our 
thought that it might have been a 
Mockingbird is supported by Mr. 
Kieran, who says that while the lat- 
ter is a Southern bird, it sometimes 
ranges as far north as Canada. That’s 
a help, but I wish he could also 
identify the yellow-and-black bird 
that unaccountably beat its wings 
against our back hall window for 
two mornings running last spring. 
It was the size of an Oriole, but it 
was yellow and black, not orange 
and black, as are both the Baltimore 
and Bullock’s Oriole. Being an 
Oriole fan, I plan to take a tip from 
Mr. Kieran and next spring put out 
some white yarn, in the hope that a 
pair of Orioles will linger more than 
a few days and build one of their 
wonderful hanging woven nests in a 


hospitable Elm. 


Speaking of nests, we must move 
a bird-house which we affixed to a 
high pole to defeat the squirrels, 
hanging out a metaphorica! sign, 
“For Rent to Bluebirds Only.” We've 
been glad to welcome Song Spar- 
rows as tenants, but we intend to ad- 
vertise for Bluebirds again by mov- 
ing the bird-house to a fencepole, a 
favorite roosting spot, Mr. Kieran 
says. I’ve been told, by the way, 
there’s a traveled road in Missouri, 
called by the Garden Club “Bluebird 
Trail,” Bluebird 
ménage on every fence-pole. Blue- 
birds, too, are not averse to man’s 


where there’s a 


company. 

While Bluebirds flashed 
across my vision many times. | have 
yet to see the smaller Indigo Bunt- 


have 


ing. which often pours forth from 
a telephone wire or a fence pole its 
loud song that sounds, Mr. Kieran 
tells us, like “sweet-sweet-sweeter- 
sweeter.” If the light is not good, 
it may look like a black sparrow, but 
a touch of sunlight will bring out 
the deep blue. And I surely must 
have been blind never to have spotted 
a Rose-Breasted Grosbeak, reported 
to be a common summer resident 
North America. _ Its 
song, our author says, is something 
like the rolling call of the Robin, but 
sweeter and richer. The fall, by the 
way, will be too late to spot it. since 
the male changes to sober travel 
dress for the trip South—as do the 
Scarlet Tanager and the Goldfinch— 
just to make it hard for the would- 
be ornithologist. 

Trees and wild-flowers are easier 
to study but less fascinating than our 
feathered, elusive friends, 
charge the atmosphere with their 
music and their calls, and our imagi- 


over eastern 


who 


nations with dreams of winged free- 
But they are all part of the 
great panoply of Nature to which 
Mr. Kieran so invitingly introduces 


dom. 


us. And since he believes one ex- 
ploratory walk should lead to an- 
other and another, he closes his 
book with this envoi from John Mil- 
ton: “Tomorrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new.” 
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The Great Man. 
By Al Morgan. 
Dutton. 319 pp. $3.50. 


Don’t bite the hand that feeds you 
may have been all right for Grand- 
papa, but in the age of the exposé 
it’s as old hat as last week’s Tele- 
mentary. Enterprising young novel- 
ists have a hard time today: The 
public even yawns at Confidential. 
Yet some succeed even now in rais- 
ing eyebrows: many is the novelist 
who snaps lustily at those who fed 
him three squares a day for years. 
Today, with the publication of The 
Great Man, Al Morgan, an NBC-TV 
Senior Editor. has joined the frat. 
With his book. he flails 
with all the sweatshirted energy of 
a Gibson-sipping James Jones. 

Publisher E. P. Dutton rolls his 
eyes heavenward and claims the 
Great Man of the title exists only in 
imagination. Eyewash aside, “Herb 
Fuller,” folksy radio-TV comic, his 
career, his programs, his TV “fam- 
ily.” are all readily identifiable. Not 
being privy to the backstairs gossip 
of TV’s conference and bed cham- 
bers, most of Al Morgan’s readers 
may think the likeness exaggerated, 
the Fuller foulisms too garish to be 
real. Of course, one never knows... . 

Herb Fuller emerges a monster, a 


upon us 


dipsomaniac lecher who preys upon, 
captures, devours and then toys with 
the remains of all who come into his 
ken. His nauseating formula—labori- 
ously worked out—of mixing smut 
with piety and patriotism (he’d ser- 
monize on radio, all the while mak- 
ing unseen obscene gestures with his 
hands) catapulted him to fame. To 
the public, he was—in one of the 
book’s understatements—Peck’s Bad 
Choir Boy. As such, 30 million of 
what the book’s TV executives term 
the “Yuks, The Great Unwashed,” 
adored him. Yet those who knew him 
best knew him for what he was— 
“strictly a nine-dollar bill.” Even the 
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The Yuks and the Pitch Men 


Reviewed by Walter Henry Nelson 


Contributor to “Saturday Evening Post,” 


“Atlantic,” “Coronet, 


program that “made” him. a war- 
time recording of his flight to the 
front, where he ostensibly delivered 
a bottle of blood to a dying service- 
man, was phony, recorded after- 
wards; Fuller had been unavailable 
to all but brothels. 

Herb Fuller’s death, which kicks 
off the book with a lurch, saddens no 
one--except the public. Having been 
fed pap-propaganda about the Great 
Man for years, it looks upon him as 
did the Daily News editorial writer 
who wrote, the day after the demise: 

“He was a composite . . . [of] all 
the corny Americans from coast to 
coast who think going to church on 
Sundays is important . . . who think 
raising a family is important .. . 
who think saying that this is a great 
country and a great flag is impor- 
tant.” 

Fuller’s death. the TV 
moguls (who admit they run “an 


Upon 


electronic pitch game”) seek his re- 
placement in Ed Harris, the protago- 
nist-reporter whose job it is to put 
together a one-hour Fuller Memorial, 
a “puff-program.” one “meant to 
bury Caesar, not to laugh at him.” 
Harris. in the week he has to do this, 
learns much from the fraternity of 
melancholics, 
chists who catered to Herb Fuller in 
terrible fear of losing the fame and 
fortune it was his to give and with- 
hold. Now they slaver upon Harris 
and cause him fears that he, inevi- 
tably, will resemble Fuller if he lets 
the network rocket him to fame. 
“Which comes first,” asks one of the 
characters crushed by Fuller, “the 
celebrity or the bastard?” It sums up 
the dilemma: Do fame and money 
inevitably corrupt? Harris’s brush 
with the females and the fawning 
leads him to think that this is so. 
Author Morgan offers no alternative 


alcoholics and maso- 





” “New Republic” 
except escape. It’s a little like those 
of us who recognize flight from the 
banality of the medium only in a 
smashed or burned out picture tube. 
But Mr. Morgan’s _ tragi-comic 
dissection of the Great Man and the 
medium which both created and fed 
upon him is more than a rapid- 
reading. gripping chiller. It is a 
novel of manners. It lets us peek 
behind the balops and the flip-cards 
of TV into the other-worldly atmos- 
phere that grips its men. In many 
ways, this is the most delightful and 
fascinating aspect of the book. 
There is an entirely new language 
to learn, new amoralities to adopt, 
frightfully 
to wear. Morgan, expert one pre- 
sumes after years in the medium, 
tells why and how the fashionable 
bars and restaurants are chosen and 
switched: how radio-TV executives 
bank their 


“cuffos” (pay for free plugs) and 


integrated personalities 


salaries and live on 


expense accounts: how an unending 
stream of female playmates are sup- 
plied by the colleges, “filled with 
receptionists who are just dying to 
get on radio.” One learns, most of 
all, of the intrigues that abound 
in the rarefied atmosphere of far- 
tastic salaries that may, upon the 
next rating. tumble downwards. 
One of the characters, Sid Moore 
—a walking of funny 
phrases—holds on to his job 
through frank blackmail. Explaining 
the strategy of success to reporter Ed 
Harris, Moore says: “What it boil 
down to, kid, getting it all formed up 
in one ball of wax, is that we're too 
close to the green to use a five iron.” 
It is Moore, too, who explains mos 
succinctly the way in which hyp 
crite Herb got to be The Great Man: 
“His secret is simple. He’s a Yuk 


He’s king of the lodge. He’s The 
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Grand Imperial Yuk.” As for the 
network, Fuller’s ratings, the result 
of the network’s initial buildup, are 
now so high that “the tail is wagging 
the dog” —Fuller’s “got them where 
the hair is short.” 

In author Morgan’s words, Sid 
Moore and his confreéres live “in a 
yord where you're never caught 
yithout a plan or an angle.” Invari- 
ably, the suckers are the Yuks. The 


intellectuals, the network president 


agrees, have left for “their hi-fi sets 
or WQXR”; good riddance, for they 
buy not on order. It is the Great Un- 
washed that TV caters to; their 
whims, their tastes are the laws of 
the networks. As Sid Moore says: 
“The Yuks may be getting a little 
fed up with the sweetness and light 
and the homey touch. Maybe they’ll 
buy a little snottiness.” 

The bottomless contempt TV has 
for its audience is laid starkly bare. 


Yet, if the audience is as author 
Morgan portrays it—whining after 
puerility, slavering after the banal. 
marching foggy-eyed after reeling 
Pied Piper satyrs like Herb Fuller— 
it is small wonder that those who 
cater to them are cynical. We’ve de- 
veloped a national shell-game; some- 
where, stuck under one of the shells. 
is a pea called the Yuk. Don’t look 
now: You may not recognize your- 


self. 





Seeds of 


lenin and His Rivals. 
By Donald W. Treadgold. 
Prreger. 291 pp. $5.00. 

EVEN BEFORE defeat in the Far 
fast shook the Russian autocracy to 
its roots and opened wide channels 
for the revolutionary flood-tide of 
195-1906, the minds and hearts of 
the intelligentsia. no longer be- 
mmbed by the disillusionment and 
lisouragement of the two preceding 
decades, were gripped by a profound 
fermentation of hopes and programs. 
Qut of this ferment emerged a wide 
variety of embryonic parties, each 
thiming the right to reshape Russia 
in the image of its own ideology. 
Professor Treadgold’s Lenin and His 
Rivals: The Struggle for Russia’s 
Future 1898-1906 is a scholarly, il- 
liminating and highly readable ac- 
count of this exciting period of “new 
beginnings.” 

Unlike many accounts which have 
concentrated heavily on the emer- 
gence of the Bolshevik-Menshevik 
thism within Russian Social De- 
mocracy as the precursor of Soviet 
tbsolutism, Treadgold’s study devotes 
‘ual attention to the development of 
the Socialist Revolutionary and Ca- 
det parties. Like the Social Demo- 
ats, each of these two major parties 
iuickly developed its more cautious 
amd more headstrong wings, based 
© widely divergent predictions of 
What was possible in the near future. 

ile the quarrels among the Social- 
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the Russian Revolution 


Reviewed by Philip E. Mosely 


Adjunct Professor of International 
Relations, Columbia University 


ist Revolutionaries over the future of 
the peasantry may never be ade- 
quately clarified, the student of the 
Liberals’ quandary will be fortunate 
in having available more detailed ac- 
counts of their uncertainties in the 
autobiographical analyses by Makla- 
kov and in Miliukov’s forthcoming 
memoirs. Treadgold has not devel- 
oped fully the conflicts at the first 
SR Congress over the future status 
of peasant land-holding. although he 
has given a clear picture of the 
“centrist” agrarian program as elabo- 
rated by Chernov. 

Professor Treadgold has performed 
an especially useful service in clari- 
fying the divergent concepts of the 
nature of the 1905 revolution, as 
expressed, in both theory and action, 
by Chernov, Martov and 
Miliukov. These concepts, in turn, 


Lenin, 


dictated their expectations, strategies 
and choice of political alliances. And 
the memories of 1905 influenced pro- 
foundly the political choices and al- 
liances in 1917, in a very different 
balance of political forces. 

In many primarily agrarian socie- 
ties of today, as in Russia of the 
early twentieth political. 
working-class, agrarian and cultural 


century, 


revolutions are taking place simulta- 
neously, rather than in an “orderly 
sequence.” By dissecting the issues 
and forces of Russia’s 1905 in the 
light of their own day, rather than 
of a retrospective “inevitability” of 
Bolshevik triumph, Treadgold’s study 
has made an important addition, not 
merely to the analysis of Russia’s 
evolution, but to the scanty literature 
on comparative revolutions in the 
twentieth century. 
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On SCREEN 





By Martin S. Dworkin 


‘Land of the Pharaohs’ Is 
Most Colossal of Spectacles 


HE STORY goes that Howard 

Hawks concocted the idea for 
Land of the Pharaohs after a game 
of chemin de fer, as a way of getting 
for himself some of the money he 
won playing for Jack Warner at the 
tables at Cannes. As Leonard Lyons 
tells it, Hawks convinced Warner, 
who brought the resources of War- 
ner Brothers to bear. Hundreds of 
technicians went to work, a good 
part of Egypt’s population was hired, 
and vast areas of its territory were 
filled with the myriad activities of 
film-making in Hollywood’s grandest, 
supersuperlative manner. 

This account may be more inside- 
story apocrypha. But it sounds credi- 
ble, once we recognize that Hawks 
and Warner do not gamble frivolous- 
ly when it comes to making movies, 
however they may toy with chance 
as a pastime. Land of the Pharaohs is 
intended as spectacle, and spectacu- 
lar it is, beyond what is meant by 
the word most of the time in the 
paeans of movie flackery. On the 
CinemaScope screen, in all-but garish 
WarnerColor, the effect of the film is 
consistently splendid, and often as- 
tonishing. For sheer magnitude, cer- 
tain sequences rival or surpass the 
most hugeous visions in the history 
of cinema—say, the shot of the Baby- 
lonian temple fagade in Intolerance, 
or the triumph in the latest Quo 
Vadis. 

So much visual grandiloquence is 
bound to overwhelm the usual story 
that informs film spectacles. In this 
case, some critics have emphasized 
their disappointment by noting that 
responsibility for the script of Land 


of the Pharaohs lies with a Nobel 





Prize-winner, William Faulkner—in 
collaboration with Harry Kurnitz 
and Harold Jack Bloom. Well, for 
one thing, citation of Faulkner’s 
Nobel Prize here may be invidious, 
as he has done a lot of screen work 
—little of which figured in the delib- 
erations of the Swedish Acadamy, we 
may be sure. For another, it would 
seem that the disappointment over 
the story may derive a great deal 
from plain predisposition: Opulent 
extravaganzas have told trite tales 
before, and so must this, conditio 
sine qua non. 

The fact is that the story, for all its 
familiarity and simplicity, is closer 
than expectations to historical proba- 
bilities. The plot is something that 
might have been found in the tales 
of ancient Egypt that W. M. Flinders 
Petrie collected from the papyri and 
inscriptions. Hollywood, after all, did 
not invent palace intrigues and dark 
assassinations—however it may have 
accustomed us to fanciful historiog- 
raphy. 

Without exaggerating the qualities 
or profundities of the story, it should 
be said that the film does attempt a 
certain historical orientation with 
rather unusual attention to factual 
fidelity. In this tale of 5000-odd 
years ago, there are few of those 
post hoc prophecies with which Hol- 
lywood likes to make ancient history 
contemporaneous. There is no at- 
tempt (to make the obvious compari- 
son with that recent manifestation of 
colossal claptrap, The Egyptian) to 
recreate the ancients into proto- 
Christians—i.e., into some fantasy of 
what some twentieth-century movie- 
goers might think Christians might 





have been like, had they lived thre 
thousand years before Christ. 

We may take special note of this 
consideration, as some appreciation 
of how the ancient Egyptians regard. 
ed their own religious beliefs is nec. 
essary in order to follow the film: 
basic incident, the building of the 
Great Pyramid—one of the mos 
colossal constructions of all history, 
If we wish to punish our imagins 
tions, we may play at what mighi 
have been made of this, within the 
movies’ deadly capabilities. As it is, 
the motives of the Pharaoh Khu 
(Cheops) in driving himself and his 
nation to build the greatest of tombs, 
filling it with treasure and making 
it impregnable against robbers, are 
believably Egyptian. 

Nor is it any Hollywood fabrice 
tion that an enterprise so literally 
colossal could be undertaken to ful. 
fill one man’s obsession with tangible 
immortality. As Egyptologist Henri 
Frankfort has remarked, referring to 
that emphasis upon Pharaoh which 
informs almost all _post-dynastic 
Egyptian art: “However large the 
masses that moved in battle, buil 
temples or pyramids, went into de 
erts to quarry stone or mine gold, 
they were moved by the will of their 
divine ruler. Art was adequate to ik 
purpose only if it stressed this fact.’ 

At the risk of shocking credulox 
philistines and cynical cinéastes a 
once, we may say that both th 
grandiosity and the outlook of Lani 
of the Pharaohs have certain histor: 
ographic validity. High school st 
dents, say, seeing this film, will get! 
truer sense of “dead” history viv 
fied than they do from those run-0! 
the-cliché costume movies which pu" 
portedly depict ages closer to ol! 
own by five millennia. 

Howard Hawks’s control and ¢: 
rection of this immense productio! 
is completely praiseworthy—despit 
incidental reservations. The photog 
raphy by Lee Garmes and Russ! 
Harlan is of breathtaking virtuosit 
—especially their manipulation of th 
CinemaScope format for panoramé 
of sustained grandeur. One extradr 
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dinary panning shot of quarrying © ® 
activities depicts almost 10,000 la- 
of this fp borers from detail close-ups to long 
establishing views. (The population 
egard. of this scene is not merely extrava- 
is neo gant, in the light of Petrie’s estimate 
film’: @ that the barracks of 91 galleries at 
of the bizeh could house 4,000 “perma- 
nent” workmen.) As crucial to the 
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DEAR EDITOR 





EAST-WEST TRADE 


| read with considerable interest THe NEw 
Leaper’s abridged version of a recent radio 
discussion on East-West trade between Kenneth 
H. Finnesey and Eliot Janeway [“How U. 5S. 
Businessmen View East-West Trade,” NL, Au- 
gust 22]. 

I doubt that Eliot Janeway’s emotional inter- 
pretation of the situation contributed in any way 
to the enlightenment of the public. This issue 
is at present a most difficult one and, to say 
the least, requires some objective analysis from 
responsible opinion makers. I do not think that 
Janeway’s approach fulfills this criterion. His 
arguments only cloud already hazy issues in 
the mind of the American public. 

Of course, East-West trade is no panacea, 
but if it helps the West we have no other choice 
than to condone it as long as it only touches 
non-strategic items. Janeway’s argument that 
any trade strengthens the political power of the 
Soviet orbit seems false, since it also strengthens 
the Western nations. 

I agree that there is a danger in the fact that 
a state-trading economy can enforce itself on a 
free enterprise economy unless careful watch is 
taken by our businessmen. Here, however, Jane- 
way’s argument can best be met in the light of 
General Motors’ fulfilling a 
Bulgarian order for 500 Chevrolets. After our 
Commerce Department granted the necessary 


experiences in 


export licenses, the deal fell through because 
the Bulgarians could not offer the necessary 
letters of credit. So you see, East-West trade 
cannot take place merely because the East 
might want it for political reasons. 

New York City Curtis J. HoxtTer 


WITCHES 


Joseph T. Shipley, in his August 22 reply to 
Andrew Mandhill’s letter on New York City’s 
decision to have Arthur Miller do the script for 
a film on juvenile delinquency. should have 
more regard for history than to credit the dis- 
covery that “history is bunk” to Rockefeller 
instead of Henry Ford. So should Mr. Mandhill, 
doubting Mr. Miller’s competence as a_play- 
wright because The Crucible was about witches 
in old New England. 

What makes Mr. Mandhill so sure that there 
weren't any witches there? Clio, the Muse of 
History, is no witch but a hard-working girl 
doing her best with available materials. But 
she has not done so well with the “pagan” 
nature-cult that fought a losing rear-guard battle 
against Christianity in Europe and on this con- 
tinent. Secret devotees continued old rites; they 
were mostly women, notorious for being the first 
to start the new and last to abandon the old. 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


This accounts for the accent on witches, who, 
I am convinced, were real. Naturally, they were, 
and still are, difficult to find out. 


Washington, D.C. SIDNEY Koretz 


INVESTIGATIONS 


of long, skilful and specious 
propaganda by the self-labeled 
liberals and quite a number of decent Ameri- 


As a result 
Communists, 


cans, a rather organized opposition was de- 
veloped against Congressional investigations of 
Communists in the theater, schools, military, 
labor unions, clergy and government. 

In what groups would this opposition favor 
the investigation of subversives? The answer is 
rather obvious. 
Brooklyn 


WittiamM Ross 
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most exciting True-Life 
Adventure feature! 















Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


“IT’S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER” 
in CinemaScope and Color starring 
GENE KELLY - DAN DAILEY - CYD CHARISSE 
DOLORES GRAY - MICHAEL KIDD g 


Directed by GENE KELLY and STANLEY DONEN - Produced by ARTHUR FREED 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 


ON STAGE: “SALUT A LA FRANCE” — Dazzling, color-splash spectacle 
. . . produced by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble... Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. | 


oI “A musical wow!““—ZUNSER, CUE 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, ‘Times 


"HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
"TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
$5.75; Mess. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
62.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Oreh. $4.15; 
Leges $8.45; Mezs. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 
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FABINS QE eames 
‘KLYN on our GIANT PANORAMIC’ SCREEN! 
Bre GARY COOPER 


“SPRINGFIELD RIFLE" 
also BURT LANCASTER 
“CRIMSON PIRATE" 

Technicolor 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and f 1 organiszati 
are requested when pl g theater parties 
te do se through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ef Taz New Lgapen Theatrical Department. 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844, Taz New Leapss 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. 


























IS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated 
+. large finished garage on a fully land- 
scaped |/, acre lot—$11,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 100% mort- 
ages available. On bus line to El, near 
hila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- 
wood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 
... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 
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LECTURE 
FUTILITY of REFORM 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1955—8:30 P.M. 


ADMISSION FREE 





Room 15G 853 Broadway 
WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY 








September 19, 1955 


It’s Up to You... 


» « « to see that The New Leader survives, You, the 
reader, must be the "angel" who saves us, the "rich 
uncle" who wipes out the rising production costs that 
have us stymied. We've trimmed our summer issues and 
asked for cash contributions, but these are stop-gap 
measures. Only MORE READERS can enable us to compete 
for advertising and to reach the thousands who don't 
know our work, You can help us and do a favor to your 
own friends by responding now to our Special Gift 
Offer: 





For a total of $5, give three of your friends 27 issues 

of THe New Leaper—Each of them will be getting 27 
issues for $1.67, the lowest rate in our history—An extraordi- 
nary $12 VALUE FOR $5! 


| The New Leader 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
' Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 issues of 


THE NEW LEADER to the three friends whose names and addresses 
| have listed below. 
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It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 





When the gun failed, 
they used a tablespoon 


He LEARNED acting the hard way, bart 
storming frontier towns by barge and stagg 
coach, playing in sheds and taverns. 
One night in Houston, a Texan even sug 
gested the troupe tour through Indian cout 
try, carrying their stage weapons for protes 
tion. Joe Jefferson declined. He later said 
had shivered when he imagined himself fag 
ing a hostile Indian and armed only withd 
stage pistol whose tendency to misfire hi 
several times “compelled our heavy villaint# 
commit suicide with a tablespoon.” 
By the 1860’s, Jefferson was Americal 
favorite actor. When he played his famol 
Rip Van Winkle (see picture), “one-night 
towns declared a “Jefferson Holiday.” Bu 
ness stopped, schools closed, so that eve 
one could get a chance to see him act. 
They loved Joe Jefferson everywhere 
cause he was a genius at making ped 
happy. And his sunny outlook still sparkl 
in the spirit of America. Like Jeffers 
Americans still know how to travel a hai 
road and smile when the going’s roughe 
These confident Americans are the 
wealth of our nation. And they are the 
reason why our country’s Savings Bom 
rank among the world’s finest investmeltif 
That’s why, to save for your goals in li 
you cannot find a surer, safer way thil 
United States Savings Bonds. Invest in tha 
regularly—and hold onto them! 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 
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